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ORDINATIONS 

Abdalah, John (79) was ordained to the Holy Diaconate on September 17, 
1978, at St. Nicholas Catholic Church, Brooklyn, NY, by Bishop Elia 
of Salamis; and he was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on October 8, 
1978, at St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts by Metropolitan 
Philip. 

Delvitto, Jason (79) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on October 1, 
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Regan, Michael (79) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on Saturday, 
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Succarotte, Thomas (79) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on Sunday, 
November 12, 1978, at Holy Trinity Orthodox Church, Parma, Ohio, 
by Metropolitan Theodosius. 


HONORARY DOCTORATE 

On September 26, 1978, in Kuopio, Finland, on the occasion of the 
celebration by the Church of Finland of the 60th Anniversary of its Seminary, 
a degree of Doctor of Divinity honoris causa was bestowed upon Archbishop 
Paul of Finland by Rt. Rev. Alexander Schmemann, Dean of St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary. The text of the citation was: 

Throughout his whole life. Archbishop Paul has been a shining 
image of an Orthodox Bishop “rightly dividing the word of Christ’s 
Truth.** 

A monk by vocation, he accepted the heavy burden of Church Govern¬ 
ment. He led his Church through difficult times. He is an inspiring 
teacher of Orthodox theology, worship and spirituality. 

It is a great joy and privilege for St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary to bestow upon him the Doctor of Divinity Degree 
honoris causa . 

FACULTY 

Mr. John H. Erickson presented a paper entitled “Common Comprehension 
of Christians Concerning Autonomy and Central Power in the Church 
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in View of Orthodox Theology” at the Fourth Congress of the Gesell- 
schaft fur das Recht der Ostkirchen, meeting in Regensburg, West Germany 
(September 19-24), 

Father Thomas Hopko spoke of "Liturgy and Life’ 7 at the Adult Education 
Conference of the Ohio Deavery, Sept, 30; participated in a Panel Discus¬ 
sion on “The Romanian Solution,” at Bergen Community College, a 
BBC TV Program on the Orthodox Faith; spoke on “Life and Death,” 
at St. Tikhon’s Seminary, October 28. 

Father Paul Lazor lead a retreat for the Orthodox Clergy Association of 
Long Island, at Sea Cliff, NY, on the theme “The Holy Spirit in our 
lives”, on Sept. 30. 

Fr. John Meyendorff resumed his teaching at the Seminary after his leave 
of absence; he delivered a paper on “The Ecumenical Patriarchate in 
Orthodox ecclesiology” at the International Conference of Orthodox 
Theologians, Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, 
Mass., on Aug. 30; spoke on Orthodox Theological Education at the 
Seminary in Odessa and the Theological Academy in Leningrad, during 
a visit to the Russian Orthodox Church, as an aid to Metropolitan The¬ 
odosius. On Nov. 4, he was a commentator in the section on theology 
and intellectual history at the Byzantine Study Conference, held at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and participated in the meeting of 
Senior Fellows, Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies, Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., on Nov. 11. His book “Living Tradition’ 7 was published by 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press. 

Father Alexander Schmemann was the main speaker at the American Con¬ 
ference of the Russian Student Christian Movement in Paris (May 14); 
Read a paper on “Conciliarity” at the Third Conference of Orthodox 
Theologians at Holy Cross Seminary, Brookline, Mass. (August 30); 
Accompanied Metropolitan Theodosius to the Enthronement of Pope 
John Paul I (September 3); Represented the Seminary at the 60th Jubilee 
of the Orthodox Theological Seminary in Kuopio, Finland (Septem¬ 
ber 23-26); Lectured on “Christian Culture—The Eastern View” at 
St. Michael’s College, Winoosky, Vermont (October 26). 
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GREAT LENT 

Alexander Schmemann 

In this refreshing exploration of our spiritual “journey to Pascha”—now 
revised and greatly augmented—America’s leading Orthodox theologian 
examines the meaning of the Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts, the Prayer 
of St. Ephraim, the Great Canon of St. Andrew of Crete, and other 
neglected or misunderstood treasures of Lenten worship. By drawing 
on that perennial fountain of Orthodox spirituality—the Church’s 
sacramental and liturgical tradition—Fr. Schmemann suggests what 
“Lent in our life” should mean. 

ISBN 0-913836-04-4 140 pp._$4.00 

HIS LIFE IS MINE 

Archimandrite Sophrony 

In our day many pseudo-spiritualities have arisen, each offering its own 
shortcut to spiritual satisfaction. This latest book by Archimandrite 
Sophrony is a refreshing contrast. It deals with prayer, and especially 
with the “Jesus Prayer” of Orthodox monasticism. Yet it is not simply 
a presentation of “techniques.” The book is permeated by the awareness 
that prayer is not just the cultivation of a particular spiritual state, but 
encounter with the personal Being, I AM, demanding in turn our own 
growth in personhood. 

ISBN 0-913836-33-8 128 pp.—$4.95 

SCRIPTURE READINGS IN ORTHODOX WORSHIP 

Georges Barrois 

An examination of the Scripture lessons of the Orthodox Church through 
the course of its liturgical seasons and feasts. While exploiting the re¬ 
sources of modern scholarship, Prof. Barrois seeks to employ a “her¬ 
meneutics based on Tradition,” in which the scriptural texts are inter¬ 
preted, not in a scholarly vacuum, but within the living context of the 
Church’s worship and prayer. His unusual approach makes this book an 
invaluable aid to all wishing to explore the riches of the Orthodox 
liturgical tradition. 

ISBN 0-913836-41-9 $4.50 

IN THY PRESENCE 

Lev Gillet 

Some of these meditations are written in the form of God speaking to the 
reader as to His loved and valued child in order to reveal the nature of 
His love. Others are meditations on the presence of Christ, in which the 
actions of our daily lives are brought into the light of His life. In all of 
them, the great themes of Orthodox spirituality—life as a relationship 
of loving communion with God, the world as capable of transfigura¬ 
tion—are developed with remarkable vitality and insight. 

ISBN 0-913836-34-6 144 pp.—$2.45 
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A COMMENTARY ON THE DIVINE LITURGY 

Nicholas Cabasilas 

This remarkable product of Byzantium’s last great flowering of theology 
has long been essential reading for specialists in the field of liturgy, but 
it is also invaluable for all those who wish to understand better the spirit 
of Orthodox worship. Cabasilas sees man’s redemption in Jesus Christ 
not just as a matter of history, but as a saving event in which man is 
called to participate here and now, through the sacramental life of the 
Church. The vitality of worship, and not just its form, therefore is the 
focus of Cabasilas’ thought. 

ISBN 0-913836-37-0 120 pp.—$4.50 

THREE BYZANTINE SAINTS 

Trans. Elizabeth Dawes & Norman H. Baynes 
These contemporary biographies of St. Daniel the Stylite, St. Theodore 
of Sykeon and St. John the Almsgiver help us to enter into the thought- 
world of Byzantine asceticism, with its miracles, its feeling of the near¬ 
ness of saints and demons, its contempt for the body and its longing for 
the peace of the soul. At the same time, they are important documents 
for the social history of the Byzantine empire, providing a vivid picture 
of life in Asia Minor and in Alexandria before the Arab invasions. 
ISBN 0-913836-44-3 275 pp.—$5.95 

THE DESERT A CITY 

Derwas J. Chitty 

This study of early Christian monasticism—combining detailed scholar¬ 
ship with vivid and dynamic writing—has already proved to be a classic. 
It describes the three great founders of the movement, Anastasius, 
Anthony and Pachomius, and follows the development of monastic life 
in ail its forms in Egypt and in Palestine, where the center of the move¬ 
ment shifted toward the end of the fourth century. At the same time 
it brings a live the great questions underlying monasticism in any age. 
ISBN 0-913836-45-1 222 pp.—$5.95 

ULTIMATE QUESTIONS: 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN RUSSIAN 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

Edit. Alexander Schmemann 

From the late nineteenth century onward, a tremendous current of intel¬ 
lectual vitality has swept over Russia, raising problems ultimately of 
religious significance: the meaning of love and sexuality, the nature of 
freedom and creativity, the conception of the brotherhood of man, the 
question of Christ’s relation to the world. Ultimate Questions is an in¬ 
vitation to discover a living body of ideas that are still disputed and 
defended—quietly in the USSR, more openly in the West. 

ISBN 0-913836-46-X 311 pp.—$6.95 
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UNSEEN WARFARE 

Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain 
This spiritual classic comprises Lorenzo Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat and 
Path to Paradise as edited by St. Nicodemus, early nineteenth-century 
monk of Mount Athos, and revised by Theophan the Recluse, the famous 
nineteenth-century Russian ascetic and spiritual teacher. Rich in its refer¬ 
ences to the teachings of the saints and the Fathers, Unseen Warfare com¬ 
bines the insights of East and West on that spiritual struggle which is 
the road to perfection. 

ISBN 0-913836-52-4 280 pp.—$6.50 

OUR HOPE 

Dmitrii Dudko 

Of documents reaching us concerning religion in Russia today, this series 
of question-and-answer sermons is unique. The sermons were initiated in 
1973 by Fr. Dmitrii Dudko, then a parish priest in Moscow, as a “dialogue 
with the faithful.” So unusual was the approach and so bold were Fr. 
Dudko’s replies that the small church was soon overflowing—until the 
inevitable state pressure removed him from the parish. The sermons 
present a cross-section of contemporary Russian religious life. At the 
same time, their remarkable Christian witness presents a challenge to 
believers in the West as well. 

ISBN 0-913836-35-4 291 pp.—$6.95 

SAINT TIKHON OF ZADONSK 

Nadejda Gorodetzky 

“If only I could depict a positive holy figure ... Tikhon, whom long ago 
I received with great delight into my heart.” Thus wrote Dostoevsky. 
Like so many others, he felt the power of Tikhon’s sanctity and also its 
elusive quality. This definitive biography explores the life and writings of 
the saint to reveal the man himself—sensitive, retiring, familiar with the 
Western pietists but above all with the Bible—and his uniquely positive 
love for God and his fellow man. As the author concludes, he was “a 
living reply to the anti-religious ideas generated in eighteenth-century 

Russia ” 

ISBN 0-913836-32-X 320 pp.—$6.95 

OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT 

Alexander Schmemann 

A study of the Orthodox understanding of Christian initiation—Baptism 
and Chrismation—by one of America’s leading Orthodox theologians. 
Fr. Schmemann penetrates the Church’s rites and rubrics, so often dis¬ 
missed as out-of-date or merely “quaint,” to reveal their inner content: 
a message of man’s entrance into new life, of his entrance into the Church, 
his entrance into the Kingdom. The result is a powerful statement of 
what Baptism should mean in our lives. 

ISBN 0-913836-10-9 170 pp.—$4.50 
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ON THE SACRAMENTS 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem 

These six Lectures on the Christian Sacraments were delivered in Jeru¬ 
salem in the mid fourth century, as an exposition of the rites of Christian 
initiation—Baptism, Chrismation and the Eucharist—for the newly 
baptized. A rich source of information on the worship of the Early 
Church, they remain a source of instruction and inspiration. The present 
edition, with its scholarly introduction and Greek text as well as eminently 
readable English translation, makes this remarkable text available to 
the specialist and non-specialist alike. 

ISBN 0-913836-39-7 $3.25 

ON THE PRIESTHOOD 

St. John Chrysostom 

None of the Fathers of the Early Church is better known or better loved 
than St. John Chrysostom, and none of his works is more popular than 
On the Priesthood. The stylistic brilliance of the work demonstrates the 
appropriateness of St. John’s enduring title, “the golden-mouthed,” 
and his unique gift for linking concrete observation and theological 
vision is nowhere more in evidence. Its presence helps to account for the 
work’s power to inspire and to challenge Christians of all ages. 

ISBN 0-913836-38-9 $3.25 

ON THE INCARNATION 

St. Athanasius 

On the Incarnation is universally acknowledged as a masterpiece of 
fourth-century patristic theology. Yet its appeal is not only to scholars. 
As C. S. Lewis observes in his Introduction, “When I first opened De 
lncarnatione I soon discovered by a very simple test that I was reading 
a masterpiece, for only a master mind could have written so deeply on 
such a subject with such classical simplicity..Even in our own day, 
the work remains a brilliant introduction to the Christian message. 
ISBN 0-913836-40-0 $3.25 

FOR THE LIFE OF THE WORLD: 
SACRAMENTS AND ORTHODOXY 

Alexander Schmemann 

A new edition of the book first written by Father Alexander Schmemann 
in 1963 to serve as an outline for students in a discussion of the Christian 
“world-view”—an approach to the world and to man’s life in it that 
stems from the liturgical experience of the Orthodox Church. The 
author strikingly deals with the issue of “secularism” and Christian 
culture, seen from the perspective of the unbroken experience of the 
Church, revealed and communicated in her worship, in her Liturgy— 
the sacrament of the world—the sacrament of the Kingdom. 

ISBN 0-913836-08-7 151 pp.—$4.00 
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THE RUSSIANS AND THEIR CHURCH 

Nicolas Zernov 

This readable introduction to Russian Church history covers its entire 
course: the early beginnings among the pagan Slav communities, the vital 
and touchy interaction of Church and State during the turbulent reigns 
of the tsars, and the Church’s narrow escape from destruction after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. For this new edition, Nicolas Zernov, author of 
many authoritative works on Russia and the Orthodox Church, has 
revised and amplified the chapters dealing with the post-Revolutionary 

Church. 

ISBN 0-913836-36-2 196 pp.—$4.95 

ORTHODOX THEOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 

Vladimir Lossky 

Lossky, widely recognized as one of the most brilliant Orthodox theolo¬ 
gians of our century, here investigates the fundamental questions that 
every theologian must ask: Can we know God? What is the relation of 
creation to the Creator? How did man fall, and how is he saved? In ex¬ 
ploring these basic questions, he shows that doctrinal issues are not just 
abstract propositions for theological debate but affect the whole of 

Christian life. 

ISBN 0-913836-43-5 137 pp.—$4.50 

LIVING TRADITION 

John Meyendorff 

In this collection of essays, Fr. Meyendorff explores the Orthodox under¬ 
standing of Tradition and its relevance for our modern world in such 
crucial areas as authority, mission and social responsibility. He demon¬ 
strates that “dead traditionalism cannot be truly traditional,” that “true 
tradition is always a living tradition.” 

ISBN 0-913836-48-6 202 pp.—$5.95 

ORTHODOX SPIRITUALITY 

A Monk of the Eastern Church 

This unpretentious little book—now revised and expanded—has long been 
recognized as a trusty guide for those wishing to explore the Orthodox 
ascetical and mystical tradition. As the Introduction observes, the book 
is not intended as a scholarly treatise but simply as a short and very 
simple introduction to the spirituality of the Orthodox Church. At the 
same time. Orthodox Spirituality is a remarkably thorough introduction 
to Orthodox doctrine, for Orthodox spirituality cannot be properly un¬ 
derstood apart from the theological teaching on which it rests: that the 
aim of man’s life is union with God and deification in Christ through the 

Holy Spirit. 

ISBN 0-913836-51-6 111 pp.—$3.25 
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Witnessing the Dynamics of Salvation* 


Paul N. Tarazi 


Since the issue at stake here is the witness the Church has to 
bear to the world, it would be perhaps more direct to attack at once 
the topic of our concern. Nevertheless, since salvation is after all the 
main object of witness, not to say the sole object of our concern at 
all, it would be wiser, in my view, to proceed inductively from the 
biblical concept of salvation itself in order to locate better the whole 
issue of witnessing to it. This approach seems to be justified not only 
from a logical standpoint, but also from a material one, namely: the 
whole issue of the biblical message itself is salvation. This is why the 
idea of salvation forms the core of Christian doctrine. Its reality con¬ 
stitutes the content of liturgical life. The sole aim of preaching is to 
invite man to partake in it. A thorough investigation of the biblical 
concept of salvation being, however, too long for the limits of time 
imposed on this paper, I shall limit myself to pointing out three con¬ 
stitutive characteristics of salvation which I consider of illuminating 
importance for our topic. 

In the Old Testament, the simplest and most striking feature of 
salvation is that it applies to all kinds of actual human situations, be 
they physical or psychological, be they individual or communitarian. 
Sickness, war, oppression, slavery, fear, inner stress, mockery, and 
even natural phenomena such as flood, drought, locusts, are the con¬ 
text where the idea of salvation applies. All the above-mentioned 
situations are always seen as ultimately endangering the earthly life 
of man . However, this should not let us loose of sight that those life- 
endangering situations are mainly viewed in their relationship with 
sin. The latter forms, as it were, the background of those situations. 
That is why salvation is ultimately salvation, if not from sin itself, 
at least from its consequences. And since the ultimate outcome of sin 
is death (Gen. 2.17; 3.19,22; Rom. 6.20-23; I Cor. 15.26), salvation 
in the Old Testament practically applies to situations governed by 
the couple sin-death. 


* Paper delivered at the Conference of Orthodox Theologians in Athens, 
August 1976. 
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In the second place, salvation which happens always for man’s 
sake is wrought directly or indirectly by God. And this is precisely 
what makes a saving happening a salvation event. In other words, 
God is always the source of salvation. The Book of Psalms calls 
Him often ‘salvation’. 

Lastly—and this point brings us closer to the heart of our 
subject—God’s salvation of man implies witness, as constitutive 
feature, and that on two levels. On the one hand, any saving event 
is always meant to be a witness of God on God as Himself the man- 
loving — <J>iX&v0pGdTco<; — Lord of creation and history. But on the 
other hand, witness is to be understood also as a responsibility of 
the beneficiary in that he is called to bear witness for the salvation 
he has received. If I qualified this second level of witness, as con¬ 
stitutive part of salvation, it is precisely because this witness by the 
beneficiary renders a saving event salvation proprio sensu , salvation 
in actu , or better, ‘saving salvation’. This second aspect of witness- 
in the sense of bearing witness by the saved man—justifies after all 
the attitude of the Church towards Scripture, liturgical life, eucharist 
and preaching. Moreover, it explains not only the aim, but also and 
mainly the very basis of a Christian gathering and thanksgiving. 

If we no turn to the New Testament we find again and very 
clearly the same three features of salvation. This justifies, in my view, 
my qualifying them as constitutive characteristics of salvation. How¬ 
ever ,the conception of salvation—as anything else in New Testament 
literature—is directly ‘informed’ by the person of Jesus-Christ. And 
since the Lord Jesus actually inaugurates the end-time, the category 
of salvation itself implies foretaste of God’s eschaton . Regarding 
the three discussed features we notice the following: 

— In the NT sin itself emerges as being the situation calling 
for salvation. Jesus-Christ literally uproots all evil. He 
destroys it at its root, which is sin. This statement is vin¬ 
dicated in the Gospels as well as in the rest of NT litera¬ 
ture. At the same time, Jesus also eradicates evil by de¬ 
stroying its utmost fruit, that is death, the last enemy 
of mankind (I Cor. 15.26). 

— In the person of Jesus-Christ we are put immediately in 
the presence of God, the Lord, the source and worker of 
salvation. In other words, in Jesus-Christ we meet salva¬ 
tion itself (Acts 4.12; Cf. I Cor. 1.30). 

— What has been said explains why the first act of the Lord’s 
ministry was to gather witnesses around Himself. Since 
He is salvation itself, His every single word or act was 
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witness of God’s working salvation and ipso facto called 
for bearing witness to this wrought salvation. Because 
Jesus was salvation in actu , every one of His first-hand 
witnesses must “have accompanied with us, all the time 
that the Lord Jesus came in and went out among us, 
beginning from the baptism of John until the day wherein 
He was taken up from us” (Acts 1. 21-22). 

However, these three features of salvation—even taken in their ut¬ 
most expression—are not enough to qualify salvation, as witness by 
NT literature. The main reason for this is that the inauguration of 
the end-time brings with it a complete newness which the old vessels 
cannot in any way contain. The salvation wrought by Jesus the Christ 
is characterized by new aspects which have to be taken into con¬ 
sideration by the Church in her witnessing activity. But the crucial 
problem which remains to be solved is the following: By which 
criteria are we going to judge these new characteristics and to justify 
our choice for them? The only possible answer is, to my mind, that 
the point of departure for any such investigation cannot be but the 
Resurrection of Jesus-Christ from the dead. This choice can be 
easily justified on the basis of the following premises: 

a. This event 1 sums up exhaustively all the three above men¬ 
tioned features of salvation. Through it sin and its outcome, death, 
have been utterly vanquished (1 Cor. 15: 26.55) 2 . That same event 
has revealed to the Church that Jesus is KupLoq and thus de facto 
the sole source of salvation. And lastly the Resurrection is the factual 
basis for the witness of the Church: all the apparitions of the Resur¬ 
rected Lord end up with a command to witness and appeal to 
mission. 

b. Easter is not only the factual basis for witness, but also its 
actual content . Although a sine qua non condition for a first-hand 
witness consisted in accompanying Jesus during this entire ministry, 
the ultimate content of the witness concerned Jesus’ Resurrection. 
(Acts 1.22). The Easter event bore in itself the main core of what 
salvation is like or is likely to be or would or should be. This is why 

1 By Resurrection or Easter event I mean always in this paper all that 
is embraced by the u£VTT]KOOTdptov period: Resurrection+Ascension+Pente- 
cost. 

* According to Rom, 6 and especially I Cor. 15.14, 17 and 15.55-56, 
it seems even that the main important result of the Resurrection of Jesus is 
the uprooting of sin: .. If Christ has not been raised, your faith is futile 
and you are still in your sins... O death, where is thy sting? The sting of 
death is sin .. ” (I Cor. 15.17, 55-56). 
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the kerygma of the early Church, the “good News”, that is the word 
of salvation, was concentrated and summed up in the Resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth from the dead (cf. mainly Rom. 10.9-10, text 
immediately linked to the following verses about witness and mission: 
v. 11-17). 

c. The Resurrection event is so much the word of salvation and 
the core of the EuocyyeXiov that St. Paul could not but utter it at 
some stage of his masterly speech in the Areopagus, even at the 
risk of breaking all further communication with most of his hearers. 
This is precisely what happened and yet he did not change his mind 
at his arrival in Corinth. 

To my eyes these are enough reasons to take the Resurrection 
and its consequences as starting point for the elucidation of what 
witness to salvation would and should mean for us today. But there 
is an aspect which makes the Resurrection event still more and quite 
uniquely illuminating for our topic: indeed it is not only the root of 
salvation and the content of witness, but the Church herself is an¬ 
chored in it. In the light of the Resurrection—and this is the only 
possible light for any theological approach—Church, salvation, and 
witness are factually interwoven into one reality. Until the consum¬ 
mation of that which was inaugurated in the Easter event, no aspect 
of that unique reality can be lived and thought of aside from the 
immediacy of the two others. The fact of salvation, the mystery of 
the Church and bearing witness form one single fact which makes 
Christian life possible. Every Christian is called to spread throughout 
the entire creation the light of Him who is the author of salvation, 
the Head of the Body and the faithful witness (Apoc. 1.5). 

We should however note that inspite of the centrality of the 
Easter event for the being of the Church and for the whole issue of 
salvation, and its witnessing, which is the raison d’etre of the Bible, 
no Gospel or any other book of the NT describes the happening of 
the Resurrection. This is precisely why the event which is, after all, 
the sole criterion of the NT canon and the very focus of all its books, 
does not appear as such in the text. 3 Although salvation took place 
in the Resurrection event, although witness is about that event, and 
although the specific churchly cry of joy and of self-identification is 
‘Christ is risen’, yet no believer has ever ‘uttered’ a description of 
that basic reality. Clearly, this is so because the event belongs to the 
realm of the dppqxa pqpaxa (“unspeakable words”), of the 

3 It is interesting to notice that the criterion has been applied both 
positively and negatively; none of the first century literature which describes 
the Easter happening has been included into the Canon. 
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©scopLoc (“vision of God”), of the QeoXoyia as Orthodoxy under¬ 
stands it. 

Now, that what is of utmost importance for our concern—which 
is situated in the realm of theology, as olKovopicx— is that salvation, 
Church and witness are definitely three “economy” features anchored 
in the Easter event. None of them can be rightly expressed without 
the two others. If so, early Christianity has supplied subsequent 
generations with an inestimable criterion for correctness, truth and 
faithfulness in the expression of their new being in the world. 

Since I do not consider myself fit to present a well articulated 
synthesis over such a delicate issue, I shall simply try to submit for 
discussion some theses regarding our topic. 

I. The Church is the topos of salvation wrought in the Easter 
event. This does not mean only that salvation takes place in the 
Church, but also, and particularly that the Church is the form that 
salvation took when the Lord realized it in the body of creation. The 
Church is thus the actual sign of salvation, i.e. the salvation of man 
and the whole creation. This is why there is no simple opposition 
between Church and world. Rather some spots of creation have 
suddenly begun, as it were, to reflect—in the light of Easter—the like¬ 
ness of God in an image distorted by sin. This explains, to my view, 
why the NT shows always an optimistic vision of the still unredeemed 
part of the world, which is in the process of becoming Church under 
the effect of a light which darkness cannot “ contain'* (John 1.5). 
And again this is so not because the Church is witnessing; rather the 
Church witnesses because it is so. She witnesses that it is so. In other 
words, witness is an aspect of the very being of the Church, or— 
accordin gto what has been said before—a constitutive aspect of 
her being. 

What has just been underlined can be easily detected on the 
practical level of Church life. Typological parallelism between Easter 
and Exodus can never level the basic difference between the Church 
and Israel. While in the latter the prominent figure was the prophet, 
the bearer of God’s Word to the community, the NT places the pro¬ 
phetic ministry after that of the apostle. And this is true on the local 
level (I Cor. 12.28) as well as on the creation scale (Eph 3.20; cf. 
also 4.11), if such a distinction is possible. Now if the apostle, a non¬ 
existing figure in the OT, has been appointed “first” (TipcoTOV) 
in the community of the new age, this means that the new reality 
in the Church—when compared to Israel—is a specific and defining 
newness which makes the new community to be the Church, and not 
another Israel. As a community, the Church needs the prophet who 
speaks to her, but as a spreading community, the Church posits the 
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apostle at her contagiously shining outskirts, and he is the one who 
addresses the world as not-yet-community. 

The primacy of apostleship in the Church does not mean at all 
that an apostle is dragging her on his trail according to his own 
wishes. St. Paul’s epistles are full of wishful plans and thoughts which 
did not come about. Although moving at the borders of the Church, 
the apostle is still her member. He is filled with her Spirit. Conse¬ 
quently he acts according to the directions of the Holy Spirit who 
alone maintains the light of the Resurrection in the Church and 
spreads it around her. The Spirit pushes Philip to speak to the 
Ethiopian eunuch (Acts 8.29). The Spirit forbids Paul and his com¬ 
panions to preach the Word in Asia (16.6) and does not allow them 
to get to Bithynia (16.7). The apostle is not greater than the Church, 
nor is the latter greater than her Head the Lord whose paths in 
Palestine, as well as outside it, were moved—according to the Gospels— 
by the Spirit. 

Yet the work of the Spirit is not exactly the same through the 
apostles and through the prophets. Prophets are interested in nailing 
salvation into the hearts of the believers, whereas apostles witness 
for the salvation event to the yet-nonbelievers. While the prophet has 
been assigned for oiKo5opr|, the apostle is called to EiKHKoboprj. 
The apostle starts his mission, when the prophet, on the Church’s 
behalf, has layed his hands upon him. This is always done under 
the guidance of the Spirit who is asked to put the apostle aside. This 
putting aside means that the witness bearer has become, in an extra¬ 
ordinary way, per se and in se , full of the Spirit and has been placed 
under His direct guidance. Actually, every Christian through baptism 
and the Spirit becomes 0£oSi5ocktoc; (I Thes 4.9), but the apostle, 
having been put aside for a special ministry is the 0£o5i8aKTO(; 
par excellence. And this is precisely what makes his voice authoritative 
in the Church. He reminds her of the continuous state of alert in 
which she always is as long as a part of this world continues to live 
in the form of “not-yet-Church”. 

In his unique position, the apostle experiences the Cross as no 
one else because he is the bearer of two messages. The first is an 
invitation addressed by the Church to the world to stop being merely 
KTioiq (“creature”) and to become koclvt] ktlolc; (“new creature”). 
Such transformation is possible because the Lord of Creation is both 
TipcoxoTOKoq (“first bom”) and irpcoToxoKoc; xcov VEKpSv 
(“first bom from the dead”) (Col. 1.15-18). The second message 
is on the part of the world and is a message of groaning and expecta¬ 
tion of being delivered from the servitude of corruption into the free¬ 
dom of the glory of the children of God (Rom 8. 19-22). That too 
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is possible because “not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait for adoption 
as sons, the redemption of our bodies.” (Rom 8.23). And in this 
double position, the apostle is living in the realm of the Spirit, who 
alone can communicate correctly and perfectly these two messages, 
since He alone is the sustainer of both “creatures”, the old and the new. 

Now, that which makes the apostle’s personality ambiguous is 
that he is, as it were, at the same time the face of the Church to the 
world, and the spokesman of the world to the Church. He is ‘in¬ 
formed’ to the utmost degree by both realities. What makes his 
situation even more delicate stems from the fact that, although the 
face of the Church is always the same as reflecting the light of the 
face of Christ, the world’s figure is ever changing as reflecting the 
consequences of sin which take different expressions according to 
different situations in space and time, according to different civili¬ 
zations or different stages of the same civilization. 

My argument then is that the Church should not and cannot stop 
her apostles from speaking out what they think the Spirit is urging 
them to say. It is only afterwards—and not at all beforehand—that 
under the guidance of the same Spirit—who is also the Spirit of dis¬ 
cernment-can she differentiate between the “apostle” and the 
“false apostle” (ipsu&OTToaxoXoq)- If she has, after all, the last word 
as Body of Christ, let her make of it the word of truth for her sake 
and the world’s and for the acoxqpioc iroccnr|<; kxlcjscoq (“salvation 
of all creatures”). 

And today more than ever—perhaps—both the Church and the 
world are in urgent need of apostles: the Church because it is 
“apostolic” in nature and the world because its cry for salvation is 
louder than ever. 

II. The reader of St. Paul’s epistles is struck by the fact that 
the main characteristic of the apostle, as apostle, is not his being 
eXeuGspoq (“free”) but 5oGXoq (“servant”). In my opinion, this 
“service” is rooted in the very being of the apostleship. If the apostle’s 
authority in the Church stems out of his fatherhood as planter of the 
seed of salvation in places where the Church took form (I Cor 4.15), 
his authority towards the not-yet Church is in being “servant” not only 
of Christ (5oOXoq ’Ir|aoG XptaxoO), but also and consequently 
a “servant of all through Jesus” (SoOXoq 'rtdvxcov Side Tr|croOv) 
(II Cor. 4.5; cf I Cor. 3.22; 9.19-23). Why is it so? Simply because 
the apostle is dealing directly with an area where sin is yet the master 
and its fruits are yet ruling. And it is precisely the sin of the world 
which is the ultimate reason why Jesus sv popepf] 0soG Oirocpxcov 
“emptied Himself” (pop<|>f]v & 06 X 00 XaScbv, ev ipoicopaxi 
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dvOpcoTtcov yEVopEVoq). And if the apostle is Christ’s face to the 
world, then his only motto can be: “For though I am free from all 
men, I have made myself a slave to all, that I might win the more” 
(I Cor 9.19). On the practical level and always according to St. Paul 
himself, this means to be ‘Jew with the Jews and Gentile with the 
Gentiles’ and all that ‘in order to save at any rate —TtocvTCoq— some* 
(I Cor. 9.20-22). And this is precisely how he becomes partner in 
the Koivcovicc of the Gospel, that is salvation (I Cor. 9.23). 

If then the apostle’s way of participating in salvation is to be 
ouyKOtvcovoq toG £u<xyY £ ^ ou > (“participant of the Gospel”) then 
he is supposed to find out the necessary formula to that by assuming 
all the cries and needs of the world as being called to salvation. As 
the eyes of Peter, John and James have beheld the glory of the 
Logos in His flesh in the light of the Transfiguration, so the eyes of 
the apostle are transfigured to see the world, as the “not-vet-Church” 
but whose “first born” (TipcoTOTOKoq) the Logos is. Why all the cry 
and needs of the world? Because all of them are, in the last resort, 
consequences of sin and expressions of it. 

III. For this critical situation for the apostle, the NT is not an 
easy reference. The Old Testament practically knew two groups: 
Israel, the Aocoq (“people of God”) on the one hand, and 'navTa toc 
£ 0vr) (“all the nations”) on the other. But since in Jesus-Christ this 
distinction has no value and the Kerygma is addressed to every man 
on earth, the Gentiles can no more be understood as the block of 
the non-Jews. They must be viewed as plurality. On the practical 
level each “nation” has to be handled for itself and the apostle—or 
apostles—of a “nation” is supposed to find out the ways for communi¬ 
cating salvation to its members. Now, the only aspect of the Gentile 
world found in the NT is the Greco-Roman, or Hellenistic world. 
We do not know anything about the experiences of the Apostles in 
Persia, India, Arabia and possibly other parts of the world. This is 
why, in my opinion, the study of the NT is to be always supplemented 
by a thorough study not only of History which tells us when and 
how witnesses of salvation have reached different peoples and 
areas (this would be a mere history which could be a story as well), 
but of Church history, interested in trying to find out what was the 
actual experience of apostleship, as a constitutive aspect of the Church 
herself, involved in this witness. Why? Because the Lord Jesus Him¬ 
self has ordered His apostles to be His witnesses in Jerusalem and 
in all Judaea and Samaria, kocI ecoc; iox&xoo xrjc; yr\c;— { “up to the 
end of the earth” (Acts 1.8). Such Church history would supply the 
present-day apostles of the Church with as much experience from as 
many of their forerunners as possible. 
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We are also informed by the New Testament that the vocabu¬ 
lary used by the witnesses of salvation did not receive its shape only 
from its content, that is salvation, and from the preparatory Old 
Testament. If this were the case, the New Testament books would 
be simply repeating each other. In fact, the authors of the New 
Testament were also informed by the world view, the vocabulary, 
the interests, and problems, the needs of the people to whom the 
Gospel was addressed. The same happened to the vocabulary and 
the form of thought of the Church Fathers who were the real children 
“in the Spirit” ( koctoc TtvsOpa) of their forerunners, the New Testa¬ 
ment writers. No one of us theologians is upset—on the contrary, we 
are often happy—when some studies show us the influence of Hel¬ 
lenistic thought on the vocabulary of St. Paul, the influence of neo¬ 
platonism, or aristotelianism on the forms of expression in the works 
of a Church Father. Why then are we so much upset when some of 
today’s apostles use expressions like colonialism, imperialism, third 
world, poverty, social revolution, liberation. .. ? Why are we upset 
when they try to detect the presence of “prophets” in some of the 
Gentile peoples and religions and ideologies like some Church Fathers 
did for the Gentile Greeks? Why are we upset when they try to indi- 
genize salvation and its expressions in liturgy and way of life, like 
their forerunners did so successfully right until this century? Many 
authors wrote in the first century, but the Church witnessed for the 
apostolicity of some. Many people spoke in the subsequent centuries 
and the Church recognized some as being “Fathers”. Many synods 
took place and the Church witnessed for the truth and the ecumenicity 
of some. Let our apostles speak out and the Church will condemn 
those who will have been (psuSocTtoaToXoi (“false apostles”). For 
the salvation of the world the divine Logos has taken the risk of 
being very often expressed wrongly by many “false apostles” and even 
some “false prophets (tpsu&o'npocpqTcci); let us not be more kingly 
than the King. 

IV. All the above should not give the impression that my posi¬ 
tion is to free the apostle from any kind of bond or limitation. The 
goal of apostleship is not to bring both ktlqelc;— the old and the 
new—back to chaos. What I have advanced in my first two theses is 
enough to eliminate any misunderstanding. Still, I would like to add 
here a further point taken out of the Bible itself: the choice of the 
Spirit is not made at random. Those who are chosen for apostleship 
usually undergo a thorough preparation in the company of Jesus- 
Christ or His Body, the Church. After all, an apostle is not a witness 
in the void, but a witness of salvation. Any one who has not exper¬ 
ienced and lived salvation and grown in it—and the Church is the 
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topos of salvation—cannot witness to it. The case of the Twelve and 
the other diciples is very clear. The Gospels portray their preparation 
as having been a difficult one, and they received harsh remonstrations 
by Jesus Himself. Even in the case of Paul, it is not true—as some 
advance—that his pharisaic background took care of his training as 
an apostle. Gal. 1.17-18 and Acts 9.19 show the role played by the 
Church in Damascus and Gal. 1.21 and Acts 11.25-26 point at the 
Church in Antioch, as the place where Saul actually learned the 
faith of the Church. 4 Any potential apostle, and actually every bap¬ 
tized Christian needs careful preparation. And since our present 
meeting is especially involved in theological education, I would like 
to point out the following suggestions. 

a. the curriculum of every theological institution must take 
very seriously into consideration the “not-yet-Church” in whose 
atmosphere the members of the local Church are living; 

b. interchange of professors and students between different 
theological schools has to be intensified so that the ‘Catholic’ Church 
may become aware of all the problems facing her; 

c. possibilities must be found for theological students, or young 
people in general, to live in overseas Orthodox communities for a 
certain time, particularly in countries where Orthodoxy is a minority, 
or has been implanted recently. 

V. If the Church is the seed of salvation planted into the one 
single body of the world and if, consequently, every aspect of her 
being is to spread throughout the whole creation , her destiny is not 
to conquer the world. Rather her very being consists in always heading 
towards a fulfillment in her Lord. Jesus-Christ is not only the Head 
out of Whom (sf; o5) the whole Body takes its form (Col 2.19), 
but also and at the same time the aKpoycoviouoq M0oq (“corner¬ 
stone”) towards which the whole oiKoSopf] (“structure”) is heading 
and growing into (eiq) a holy of holies (Ephes 2.20-21). Basically 
the Church does not, as it were, move out and spread in order to 
realize something, but she expands out of her most inner way of being. 
In other words, the xpixov y£voq (“third race”) is TtdcpoiKov y£voq 
(“a race of pilgrims”) and, conversly, only a mxpoiKOV ydvoq 
can be the TpiTOv ysvoq (Philip 3.20; Heb 13.13-14). In God we 
do not come back to where we started from, but we start from the 
dead and resurrected Lord Jesus heading towards the coming Lord 
Jesus (cf. I Cor 11.26). We start with the ‘Catholic’ Church of the 

4 The divine choice in view of apostleship does not fully coincide with 
the actual sending for witness among nations. This is clear as well in Acts 
as in Gal. 
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Twelve to end up in the Catholic Church of all nations of the earth 
(cf. Apoc 21.14, 24-26). Just as the seed of the Kingdom sprouts 
and grows day and night because aoxopocxr] f\ yr\ KocpnocpopEL 
(“the earth produces of itself”) (Mark 4.28), so also the Church 
spreads out because, being the topos of salvation, her inner move¬ 
ment is the movement of salvation which takes place mainly at her 
outskirts, where salvation, as it were, eats up the sin of “the not-yet- 
Church” and makes it to be the Church. 

The constitutive aspect of the church as TrapoiKioc (“temporary 
dwelling”) explains why, throughout Church history, real apostles 
were always emigrants, and identified themselves with the Church in 
the new area where they had borne witness to salvation. This also 
explains why emigrants of this century have witnessed for Orthodoxy 
to the Western world as it had never been done before. The believer 
is after all son of the ‘pilgrim’ Abraham and is always seeking to rest 
in his bosom and eat at his table. Abraham is indeed the father of 
all believers. 

The Old Testament, the New Testament, the apostles throughout 
Church History, the monks and the pilgrims, all witness to the 
peregrinatio as an important and, basically a spiritual action. How¬ 
ever, as long as we are in this world, it has to be expressed in a bodily 
movement. Indeed, we have no right to dismiss it, as an outfashioned 
expression of faith, and replace it with some kind of pseudoplatonic 
motion. The peregrinatio of the Church has to manifest itself geo¬ 
graphically, that is in migration, even if it is in the form of a pars pro 
toto. And this migration must not always await some circumstances 
which force it upon us, so that while complaining harshly against 
these same circumstances, we would say that the motion was inspired 
by the Spirit. Migration must also and primarily be effected willingly, 
as a response to the Spirit dwelling in the Church and in answer to 
the same Spirit who sustains the “not-yet-Church” and implants in 
it a want of salvation. 

VI. My last thesis is more a wish and a call which perhaps may 
serve to synthesize all the above mentioned data and thus express 
the whole problem of Church-world relations. As I have said in my 
biblical introduction to this paper, the Church as a whole is intimately 
related to salvation. Witness is a feature of her self-being. If this 
premise is correct, why not conceiving the possibility of many small 
churches spread all over the areas where Orthodoxy is not yet 
settled? 

Such units would express the being of the Church as in fact 
TTapotKoOooc (“peregrinating”) in this world, especially if those 
partes pro toto spread opposite to the direction usually taken by the 
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wordly people, that is when their movement is towards the poor and 
unknown countries. After all, the Church in her majority dwells in 
the rich and established part of the world. 

Each unit would form ab initio an indigenous local Church. 
This is possible because the believers form the xpixov yzvoq, which 
is neither Jew nor Gentile, but becomes Jews with the Jews and 
Gentiles with the Gentiles for Christ’s sake. On the practical level, 
the members of such new local churches should have in mind already 
at the beginning to stay forever in that new part of the world and, 
consequently, apply immediately for their new earthly citizenship 
in order to be really at one with their new neighbors. Otherwise mis¬ 
sion and witness would be just—as it is unfortunately the case so 
often—an exciting and exotic experience: “missionaries” go to 
practice mission for some years , still clinging to a former passport, 
which is, inevitably nothing else than a security and a life insurance 
offered by the economically powerful world: high wages, social and 
medical security, children being able to attend University and have 
a brilliant future, and eventually being ‘fished out back home’ through 
the embassy in case of local political difficulties. Such units should 
be neither a type of Peace Corps nor an exchange programme between 
the nations of this world. Their members must be only and exclusively 
apostles of Christ, Head of the Kocivf] ktIcjk; (“new creation”), 
which manifests itself in the Church, that xpixov and Ti&poiKOv yevoc; 
(“race of pilgrims”). The peregrinatio is always one-way traffic and 
no man “who puts his hand to the plough and looks back is fit for the 
Kingdom of God” (Luke 9.51 and 31). Only in this fashion can 
such a unit be a local Church. Otherwise—as any other individual 
missionary—it would be sinning on two levels: by making of the 
security offered by the world a condition of its witness and on the 
other hand, by not taking the pop<j>f)v bouXou (“form of a servant”), 
by remaining £v 6poicbpaxi dvBpcb'ncov (“in the similitude of 
men”) amongst whom salvation is being witnessed. According to 
St. Paul’s teaching all earthly privilege must be set aside for Christ’s 
sake (cf. Phil 3.4-11) especially when it risks to blemish Christ’s 
face in front of the “not-yet-His-Bride”. 

Since such communities would be formed of teachers, workers, 
doctors, engineers, and the like, with their families, their emigration 
would require a strenuous effort by the existing established churches: 
a real effort of catechization of the laity. The priests would have to 
struggle in developing the seed of baptism in the inner being of at 
least some members of their parishes and make them more aware 
of their real calling. Moreover, such teachers, workers, doctors, 
engineers could help their new country, on the daily basis by trying 
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to struggle against some consequences of sin, like poverty, sickness, 
social injustice and the like, by sharing the life conditions of their 
new neighbors. 

Lastly, in doing that, they would follow the example of our 
Lord Himself. He did offer the message of salvation to the scribes, 
pharisees and the leaders of Israel, but He did not bother too much 
about their actual immediate response. He also addressed Himself to 
the publicans, the sinners and the gentiles hoping that the acceptance 
of salvation by these would stir the ‘jealousy’ of the first and awake 
their belief in its efficiency in making out of a ‘non-people’-God’s 
people. In Acts 6.7 and 15.5 we read about priests and pharisees 
joining the new community. The same policy was followed by St. Paul 
and not only towards the Jews (Acts 13.46), but also towards the 
gentiles when, after his bitter experience in Athens, he began throwing 
the seed of faith among those who felt its need, without wasting too 
much time in convincing people who did not feel that need. He realized 
that ‘those who are well have no need of a physician, but those who 
are sick’ (Mark 2.17). Only by living up to the standard of our real 
iroXiTEupa can both be saved. The first and second centuries of 
Church History show us that the intellectually rich came late to the 
Gospel, and that the Church was first implanted among the foolish, 
the weak, the low and the despised in the world (I Cor 1.26-29). 
It is through such a community that salvation is wrought, without 
being argued about. It is such a community which was able to 
polarize the intellectual mind of Justin the Philosopher and make him 
bring his mind as an offering to God on the Church’s altar. Perhaps 
we should try to repeat that experience in this century. 

I am well aware of the challenge implied in such a wish. But 
there is no other way which could really make us one with the first 
century Church and allow us to write again without shame or lie: 
“So and so to the Church of God in such a place” or “The Church 
of God peregrinating (TtapoiKoOaa) in Rome to the Church of 
God peregrinating in Corinth”, as St. Clement has so beautifully and 
sharply wrote. Only then the basic Christian cry which the Spirit 
teaches the Bride to utter: pccpocvocGdc will become urgent. The 
Bride will be looking in the streets and the squares of the world for 
Him Who is coming and Whom alone her soul loves. Only then the 
not-yet-Bride will hearken to the witness of salvation, only then the 
“all of creation” will partake in the fortaste of the Kingdom. 
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The Ecological Crisis: 

An Eastern Christian Perspective 

Issa J. Khalil 


In his recent article on “The Ecological Crisis” 1 Jackson Lee 
Ice traces the beginnings of the problem to the triumph of Christian¬ 
ity over paganism. I would like in this article to respond to him by 
stating that even if he were right in maintaining that Christianity is 
to blame for our “ecological dilemma”—and I have strong reser¬ 
vations on that score—his judgement clearly does not apply to the 
Christian East. However, since Mr. Ice seems to be partially de¬ 
pendent on an earlier article written by the lats Arnold Toynbee, 
I shall address myself first to the issues as they are stated in that 
article. 2 

In his article Toynbee stated that “some of the major maladies 
of the present-day world, in particular the recklessly extravagant 
consumption of nature’s irreplaceable treasures, and the pollution 
of those of them that man has not already devoured—can be traced 
back to a religious cause, and that this cause is the rise of mono¬ 
theism”. 3 This is so, he maintained, because to “pre-monotheistic” 
man, Nature was not just a treasure-trove, but a goddess, “Mother 
Earth”, and everything that lived, moved, or had its being from the 
earth shared in the divinity of Nature. Thus divinity was diffused 
throughout the phenomena. But when the “Greco-Roman world 
was converted to Christianity, the divinity was drained out of nature 
and was concentrated in a single, transcendent God.” 4 Accordingly 
the greed of man was finally freed from the inhibitions on the un¬ 
limited impulse for the use of nature by the rise and the spread of 
monotheism. But this disrespect for Nature on the part of the mono- 

1 Jackson Lee Ice, “The Ecological Crisis”, in Religion In Life , Summer 
1975, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, pp. 203-211. 

2 Arnold Toynbee, “The Genesis of Pollution”, in Horizon , Summer 1973, 
Vol. XV, No. 3,pp. 4-9. 

3 Ibid. , p. 7. 

4 Loc . cit. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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theists was not simply due to the drainingout—or the de-divinization— 
of nature, it was also due to the specific injunction which the one 
and only God gave to his first human creatures as his vice-regents: 
to be “fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it: 
and have dominion over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that moves upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). To Toynbee, the 
“disturbing and startling truth is that monotheism, as enunciated in 
the Book of Genesis, has removed the age-old restraint that was once 
placed on man’s greed by his awe. Man’s greedy impulse to exploit 
nature used to be held in check by his pious worship of nature.” 5 
Consequently, Western man has been obsessed by the pursuit of 
economic growth through the advancement of technology: he has 
been taking unlimited liberties with nature because he has been 
thinking of her, in monotheistic terms, as unsacrosanct “raw materi¬ 
al”. “This, then, is the nemesis that modern Western man, together 
with his imitators in countries like Japan, has brought upon himself 
by following the directive given in the first chapter of the Book of 
Genesis. That directive has turned out to be bad advice, and we are 
beginning, wisely, to recoil from it”. 6 

Mr. Ice accepts this view of Toynbee and enlarges upon it in 
his article. He asserts that with the eventual dominance of mono¬ 
theism over pantheism, a “radical bifurcation finally triumphed, and 
all earth’s creatures, places and things were ultimately desacralized”, 7 
which led man to the crisis in which we now find ourselves. This 
crisis, then, had its beginnings in the Bible. “Whether these trends 
were the result of an accurate rendering or a faulty exegesis of the 
Bible, whether directly deduced from theological statements or only 
psychologically derived, whether due to “true” teaching or to “sinful” 
practice, makes little difference. The thrust of orthodox Christianity 
culturally engendered a world view which was to issue in these 
beliefs that have become so ecologically deleterious”. 8 

Other writers and thinkers have adopted similar views on the 
question of the ecological crisis. Lynn White, Jr., for instance, wrote 
an article in 1967 9 in which he came to much the same conclusions. 
After giving the opinion that “human ecology is deeply conditioned 
by beliefs about our nature and destiny—that is, by religion”, 10 he 

6 Ibid., p. 8. 

7 Ice, op. cit ., p. 204. 

8 Ibid., p. 207. 

9 Lynn White, Jr., “The Historical Roots of Our Ecologic Crisis 5 ’, first 
published in Science, Vol. 155: 1203-1207, 1967; reprinted in The Subversive 
Science, ed. by Paul Shepard and Daniel McKinley, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1969, pp. 341-351. (References herein are made to the latter.) 

10 Ibid., p. 346. 
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goes on to state that an implicit faith in perpetual progress—which 
he seems to think is one of the primary conditions for the develop¬ 
ment of technology—“is rooted in, and is indefensible apart from 
Judeo-Christian teleology.” 11 He maintains, furthermore, that “Christi¬ 
anity, in absolute contrast to ancient paganism and Asia’s religions 
(except, perhaps, Zoroastrianism), not only established a dualism 
of man and nature but also insisted that it is God’s will that man 
exploits nature for his proper end”. 12 This prepared the Christians 
to “exploit nature in a mood of indifference to the feelings of natural 
objects”, 13 in contrast to the attitude of ancient man, whose “every 
tree, every spring, every stream, every hill had its own genius loci, 
its guardian spirit”. 14 However, in the final analysis, he seems to 
think that “our ecologic crisis is the product of an emerging, entirely 
novel, democratic culture”. 15 

Looking at these views, what are we to make of them? For one 
thing, they feature sweeping generalizations based on unexamined 
assumptions. In fact, some of the arguments are not well established. 
Indeed, some of Toynbee’s examples even seem to argue against his 
position. For instance, he puts forth the example of Japan: “Both 
the increase in the gross national product and the increase in pollu¬ 
tion have been more sensational in postwar Japan than anywhere 
else in the world”, 16 to illustrate the evil consequences of monotheism’s 
revolutionary overthrow of the traditional balance between man and 
nature. Toynbee recognizes that monotheism has never gained any 
appreciable foothold in Japan. Why is it, then, that Japan, where 
Shintoism and Buddhism were the dominant religions, imported on 
a gigantic scale the modem Western malpractice against nature? 
Toynbee’s answer that the Japanese were “imitators” of the West and 
that they have been winning wealth by industrialization, seems to be 
inadequate, and does not square well with his own theory! If mono¬ 
theism and the account in Genesis of the directive to “subdue the 
earth” are culpable, why is it, then, that a country like Japan, with 
a Weltanschauung which is in harmony with what Toynbee calls 
“pre-monotheism”, should adopt a practice which is contrary to its 
own ideals without first adopting monotheism? This question becomes 
especially significant when we notice the speed with which Japan 
adopted and mastered the science and technology of the West. In the 

11 Loc. cit. 

Ibid., p. 347. 

13 Ibid., p. 348. 

14 Ibid., p. 347. 

15 Ibid., pp. 343-344. 

16 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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West, the development of science and technology evolved over a 
period of no less than five centuries, whereas in Japan, it won over 
in less than half a century! 

But there is another aspect to Toynbee’s article which is quite 
interesting. He raises three significant questions: 1) Why was there 
such a long delay in putting the Genesis directive to “subdue” nature 
into practice? 2) Why was the directive only acted upon effectively 
by a culture whose people were losing their traditional beliefs, not 
only in the authority of the Scripture, but even in the existence of the 
One who gave the original directive, the God of Israel, Christianity 
and Islam? 3) Why is it that only a minority of the worshippers of 
Yahweh has carried out the directive even now? 

Toynbee answered these questions by asserting “that the injunc¬ 
tion to subdue the earth was bound to remain a dead letter “until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled”, and this occurred when Western 
Christian Gentiles succeeded in enhancing the potency of human 
technology to a degree that gave Westerners and their non-Western 
pupils mastery over the rest of nature.” 17 But this answer seems to 
be inadequate in accordance with his own principles. For in those 
2600 years which passed before the injunction began to be carried 
out, not only had many a momentous event taken place, but also the 
very perspectives of societies had changed to such a degree that the 
injunction in question was no longer considered binding, even if 
remembered, by the people who sought most effectively to subdue 
the earth 

Thus Toynbee and his followers believe that the cause of the 
ecological crisis is to be traced back to monotheism—especially in its 
Christian expression, while the occasion of the triumph over nature 
is the development of modern technology. Technology, then, played 
a significant role in the rape of nature. Is it then not proper to ask 
what led to the development of this monster, who is such an im¬ 
portant accessory to the crime, before we level accusations against 
Christianity? Is it not possible that the development of modern tech¬ 
nology did not take place until after certain segments of humanity 
freed themselves from their Christian religious moorings? It is in 
answering these and similar questions that one might be able to locate 
the cause or causes of the ecological crisis. But the pursuit of such 
an analysis is not my primary object in this essay. I am, rather, in¬ 
terested in giving an Eastern Christian perspective to the whole 
problem which has been raised. Since the development of the tools 
(i.e., technology) by which man “subdued” nature took place in 
Western Christendom, it is especially instructive to examine the 
ecological attitudes of Eastern Christendom, where technology was 
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a late arrival; such an examination, I think, shows that the fixing 
of the blame for the ecological crisis on the triumph of the Christian 
world view is not only simplistic and reductionist, but also not ade¬ 
quate (or correct). We shall see at the outset that if it is difficult 
to blame any practice in the Western Christian tradition, it is even 
more difficult to find anything to blame in the Eastern tradition, 
which properly must be considered also if one is to judge “Christian” 
attitudes and practices. In any case, Eastern and Western Christi¬ 
anity should not be lumped together as if they formed one monolithic 
structure. Arnold Toynbee, with his great breadth of scholarship and 
historical knowledge, was aware of this. In fact, in the article just 
discussed, he wants his readers to note that “neither Jews, Moslems, 
nor Eastern Christians have been preoccupied with economics and 
technology to anything like the same degree” 18 as Western Christians. 

Incidentally, in speaking of Islam, I must note that the argument 
that monotheism is the cause of the ecological imbalance falls com¬ 
pletely. For Islam is the most fiercely monotheistic among the three 
main monotheistic religions. And during the zenith of the Arabic- 
Islamic culture which it inspired, scientific knowledge was developed 
to a high degree which had not been precedented hitherto in world 
history. The Moslems were, in fact, “ahead of the Western Christians 
in science and technology in the early Middle Ages.” 19 Yet they 
did not develop the technology which was menacing to man as well 
as to nature. According to Toynbee, if they had kept their lead, 
’’they, not the Westerners, might have been the first Yahwists to 
fulfill Scripture by subduing the earth.” 20 However, this is not an 
adequate supposition. For the Muslims’ strong emphasis on Mono¬ 
theism would have, according to his views, prepared them to “sub¬ 
due” the earth at the earliest possible opportunity. And if they missed 
their chance during the Middle Ages, certainly they have had it 
again during our present era. Yet they did not leap at the opportunity, 
nor did they move to accept industrialization without much anguish 
and soul-searching. Surely the Arab world was exposed to the ad¬ 
vanced science and technology of the West when Napoleon con¬ 
quered Egypt in 1798. But the Muslims in general and the Arabs 
in particular began the debate on whether to imitate the West and 
to what extent. It took the Arabs, who were living in close proximity 
to Europe, one hundred and fifty years to begin to industrialize. 
Even then, this took place after Nasser’s military revolutionaries 

17 Loc . cit. 

18 Loc. cit. 

18 Toynbee, loc. cit . 

20 Loc. cit. 
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•came to power with their strong secularistic leaning to prepare 
the way. 

A good modem example of this is Turkey. It is a Muslim country, 
and for five hundred years—up until World War I—was the dominant 
power in the Eastern Mediterranean; but it began to industrialize 
only in the 1920’s. Yet it is significant to note that the Turks thought 
they could do this only after throwing off the yoke of Arab influence 
with its heavy dose of Islamic (religious) culture and espousing a 
secular European orientation. It is only now that we in the West are 
finally questioning the equation of material prosperity and technology 
with progress that we can begin to appreciate the Muslim point of 
view, instead of condemning the Arab countries as backward and 
reactionary. 

Now I would like to address myself to the question implied— 
not stated—in one of Toynbee’s questions, which reads as follows: 
“Why, then, has the supposedly inspired directive been carried out 
by the Western Christians alone, and, even by them, so belatedly?’ 21 
The implied question would be “Why hasn’t this directive been 
carriel out by Eastern Christians?”, an important question which 
has been hurriedly passed over. We must remember, of course, as 
I have already mentioned, that in as much as I do not see the cause 
of the ecological crisis in the triumph of Monotheism, I believe that 
neither the Christian East nor the Christian West is to bear the 
burden of guilt. But considering that “what people do about ecology 
depends on what they think about themselves in relation to things 
around them,” 22 let us see what this self-understanding by the Christi¬ 
ans of the East is in order to understand their attitude towards 
ecology, since their attitude has not previously been considered where 
Christian views are discussed. 

As the term “ecology” indicates, every being has an environ¬ 
ment in which it exists and which affects it and by which it in turn is 
affected. In other words, every being has a vital and reciprocal re¬ 
lationship with its environment. A being is part of the environment 
in with it is naturally found and, simultaneously, that environment 
forms part of that being itself. Thus every being has a system and 
a structure of relation with every other being in that environment. 
If that being is transferred from its environment, into another environ¬ 
ment, then a disturbance occurs, both in that being and in that 
environment affected. It is when a mass transfer of one element 
(such as oil, for example) is effected that what we call “pollution” 

21 Loc. cit. 

22 White, op. cit., p. 346. 
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occurs. For pollution is essentially a transfer of a being from one 
environment into another. In this transfer, the thing which is trans¬ 
ferred loses an essential ingredient of its being. 23 For by the change 
of its environment it becomes another “thing”, no longer having 
those original properties which assured its integrity. 

Now what I have just said concerning inanimate objects applies, 
moreover to organic life, and especially so to man himself. An in¬ 
animate object has a limited physical environment. Organisms, 
especially the higher animals, because of their ability to move, have 
a much larger environment. Man’s physical environment, however, 
is potentially the cosmos. For man is relatively free from his im¬ 
mediate environment because he is also a spiritual being who can 
think, reflect and imagine. On account of his reflection, man sees 
himself as a unit, i.e. as a self, and he sees everything outside of 
himself—which might appear as heterogenous—as a unit, a cosmos. 24 
Accordingly man sees himself as a microcosm related to a macro¬ 
cosm. Furthermore, since man is a spiritual being in accordance 
with Christian teaching, he is also related to God. Man is thus 
related to both worlds: Matter and Spirit. Man shares integrally in 
the “life” of both, but is destined to share in the life of God more 
fully. Such a view of the place and destiny of man may be termed 
the “classic” view of Eastern Orthodox anthropology. For instance, 
Gregory of Nyssa, one of the three great Eastern theologians of the 
fourth century known as the Cappadocian fathers, said, “Irrational 
creatures, to whom the water or the air has been alloted as their 
environment, must be given a constitution adapted to their manner 
of life, so that because of the particular organization of their bodies 
each finds its own congenial and kindred element, the one kind in 
the air, the other in the water. Similarly, it was necessary that man, 
who came into being in order to enjoy the good things of God, 
should have something in his nature akin to that in which he is to 

23 By transfer I mean not only the movement in space of an object, but 
also the intention of relocation. Oil, when it is transferred from beneath the 
earth into the car is moved there with the intention of using it as fuel energy, 
with the result that its residue is spread in still another environment which 
is alien to it in its undeformed state. 

24 Paul Tillich states that because “man has an ego-self, he transcends 
every possible environment. Man has a world”. Systematic Theology , London, 
Nisbet and Co., Vol. I, pp. 188-189. However, Tillich’s use of the term 
“environment” seems to be much more limited than my usage of it. He limits 
it, it would seem, to the immediate physical context of a being, including 
man. But since man is not only matter but also spirit, his environment is 
therefore much wider in scope and orientation. 
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share.” 25 Similarly, Gregory of Nazianzus, another great Cappado¬ 
cian, who is also distinctly honoured by the Church by being given 
the title “theologian”, states that, man is a “king of all upon earth, 
but a subject to Heaven; earthly and heavenly; transient and im¬ 
mortal; belonging to the visible and the intelligible order; midway 
between greatness and holiness; combining in the same being spirit 
and flesh: spirit, because of God’s grace; flesh, because raised up 
from the dust; . .. .Thus he is a living creature under God’s provi¬ 
dence here, while in transition to another state, and (this is the 
consummation of the mystery) in process of deification by reason 
of his natural tendency towards God.” 26 

Such a dynamic view of the destiny of man is built upon a cor¬ 
responding (dynamic) view of the creation of man. Man was not 
created as a static being with a “pure nature”, as such. There is no 
natural or normal state of nature in the strict sense of the term. 
God did not create a “pure” nature of man to which he added 
“grade”. The act of creation itself is an act of grace tending towards 
a final end, which is transfiguration, Man was freely created by God 
in order that he might participate in the Divine Life. Along with 
the gift of life, God gave also the gift of freedom to man in accordance 
with the teachings of the church fathers. “He who made man for 
participation in his own unique good . . . would never have deprived 
him of that noblest and most precious goods; I mean the gift of 
freedom and self-determination”. 27 

Thus, although man belongs to both worlds, in his finite freedom 
he can assert his autonomy from both. Man in his freedom can accept 
gracefully his place in this “environment” in which he found himself, 
i.e. midway between God and nature, and recognize his dependence 
upon both. But man instead asserted, in his pride, his autonomy and 
independence from both, according to the Christian fathers’ inter¬ 
pretation of the Biblical account. Consequently he was alienated from 
that which he was related to. Instead of having harmonious and in¬ 
terdependent relationships, man was alienated from his Creator 
(symbolized by the expulsion from Eden), and from nature (sym¬ 
bolized by the curse on the world on account of man’s sin), and from 
his fellow man (symbolized by the slaying of Abel by Cain). 

In the assertion of his self-sufficiency and autonomy man be¬ 
comes heteronomous in his relationship with others. Man the mediator 
becomes man the manipulator. The toolmaker aspires to the power 
of the Creator. Man’s basic and consuming greed is not for things 

25 Oratio Catechetica Magna: “The Great Catechetical Oration”, 5. 

18 Orations (known as “Theological Orations”), 45:8, 9. 

27 Gregory of Nyssa, loc. cit. 
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but for power to manipulate these things. The demon of power 
within him wants to assert itself over every being, including God and 
his fellow men, turning them into things to be manipulated, without 
the recognition of bounds or limits. The three monotheistic religions 
have been attempting to exorcise this demonic power from man, 
by pointing to a still higher power, the sovereignty of God over man 
and all his activities. It is when man lives in obedience to, and thus 
in harmony with, this sovereignty that man is able to recognize in 
full respect the claims of the other beings in his environment upon 
himself. That is why I am somewhat pessimistic about man’s ability 
to remedy the ecological crisis through technological means. Man 
needs to become humble to recognize his place in the created order 
and to change his life style if he is to continue to inhabit this beautiful 
world. 

But man is not completely degenerate. Man’s rebellion did not 
corrupt man completely. It, rather, tarnished the imago Dei within 
him. In his freedom man can still respond to God’s call by accepting 
His gifts of grace. (This Eastern Orthodox idea stands in contrast 
to the Augustinian and the Calvinistic teachings in the West, with 
their assertion of man’s total corruption and the necessity of the 
doctrine of predestination.) And since man lost the possibility of 
participation in the Divine Life through the disobedience of the 
first Adam, God gave it to him again through the second Adam. 
Thus the restoration of a balanced and meaningful relationship of 
man with his environment is a desirable goal. That is why the In¬ 
carnation took place. “God became man so that man might become 
God”, said St. Athanasius of the fourth century A.D. But since man 
is not only a spirit but also a body, and it is only in the unity of the 
two that a being is man, it goes without saying that the “tendency 
towards God” which ends in deification involves the whole man. 
Man is not looked upon in dichotomous terms in the Christian East. 
Matter does not receive a low status. This is so because of the cen¬ 
trality of the Incarnation in Eastern teaching, meditation, and wor¬ 
ship. The Incarnation to Eastern Christians is a fact as well as a 
principle. Their deep and long meditation over the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is such that it has penetrated all facets of life and coloured 
them, and in fact they consider it their most precious heritage. Though 
also important to Western Christians, the history of the Eastern 
Christians was actually shaped by controversy over this doctrine 
and by defending it against heretics. We can say that the struggle 
and growth which Christianity experienced during the first eight 
centuries—the centuries of the Ecumenical Councils—was essentially 
in defence of this doctrine. 
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Let us remember that the doctrine of the Incarnation as it was 
held by the Church asserted that the second member of the Trinity 
entered history and became Man and took the destiny of man upon 
himself. Thus God was no longer the transcendent Deity who presides 
looking down from a remote heaven. He has become intimately in¬ 
volved in man’s affairs. In Christ “dwells all the fullness of the God¬ 
head bodily” (Col. 2:9), so the Church teaches. No one has seen 
God, but the Man Christ reveals Him in full. It is the unveiling of 
the Church’s consciousness of the meaning of the Incarnation that 
made all the difference for early Christians in their worship and in 
their relations to the world. From that time forth, the focal point 
of attention in worship, thought and action is the Incarnate Lord. 
It is through Him that the Father is known and approached. On the 
other hand, since it is the Deity that entered the world, the material 
universe and the material objects therein can become luminous and 
sanctified. For God and the world, spirit and matter, are no longer 
alien to each other. As a contemporary Orthodox theologian, 
Fr. Alexander Sehmemann, states, “This means that everything in 
the world and the world itself has taken a new meaning in the In¬ 
carnation of God. Everything has become open to sanctification; 
matter itself has become a channel of the grace of the Holy Spirit.” 28 
The Trinitarian and Christological controversies were followed 
by the Iconoclastic controversy. What was at stake in this controversy 
also was the defense of the Incarnation and the capability of matter 
to be sanctified. The Trullan synod of 692 gave the fundamental 
meaning of icons: they are testimonials to the Incarnation, reminders 
of it, images whose subject has been filled with power. Or, as St. John 
of Damascus, who died about 753 A.D., puts it: 

“God the incorporeal and uncircumscribed was not depicted 
at all in older times. But since that God has appeared in the 
flesh and lived among men, I make an image of the God 
who can be seen. I do not worship matter but I worship the 
Creator of matter, who for my sake became material and 
deigned to dwell in matter, who through matter effected my 
salvation. I will not cease from worshipping the matter 
through which my salvation has been effected.” 29 

To the Damascene, “everything on earth is a picture of God”, 30 

28 Alexander Sehmemann, The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy , 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1963, p. 207. 

29 John of Damascus, On Icons , 1:16 (P. G. xciv, 1245 A). 

30 Ibid., 1:11. 
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and consequently the spiritual can be revealed to us through matter, 
for matter is the bearer of the divine. 31 To deny this is Manichaeism. 
With the triumph of the iconodules—those who defended the use of 
icons in the churches—matter and nature have triumphed, and so 
have retained a very special place in the minds and hearts of Eastern 
Christians ever since. 

It is not correct to say that with the triumph of Christianity 
over polytheism nature was desacralized. The early Christians not 
only saw God in nature, but also received Him through the material 
world. In Christianity nature received a new value and a destiny. 
Instead of being divided among competing and warring gods of 
various tribes and nations, or instead of the “division of labour”, 
so to speak, by which the various natural forces were attributed to 
different gods, the world became unified, and the universal triumphed 
without obliterating the particular. The world is one because God 
is one. Not only that, but God made the material world one, according 
to Gregory of Nyssa, in the sense that all things are made to exist 
in each other and to be mutually supportive of each other. More¬ 
over, the world is good because God, who made it, is Good. In fact, 
St. Augustine expressed what most of the fathers of the Church 
believed, that whatever exists is good by virtue of its beingness, be¬ 
cause it was created by God, who creates only good. Thus all beings 
in this world received not only an ontological status but also an 
ethical value according to Patristic teaching. Henceforth every being 
cannot be looked at as a mere object, a mere thing. For all beings— 
no matter how humble—not only are created by God, but reflect Him. 
Thus all nature is rarified and reflects its Creator and His goodness. 
Every creature has a purpose and a value and thus makes its moral 
demands upon man. Thus a deeper understanding of nature came 
to prevail. Man was enabled to participate not only in the “joys” 
of nature, but, one might say, in her “sorrows” as well. On the other 
hand, nature shares the miserable lot of man. Yet at the same time 
it will share in his glorious destiny. For, according to St. Paul, “the 
whole creation has been groaning in travail together until now” 
(Rom. 8:22), waiting together with men for the redemption to come. 
Nature and the entire cosmos, in accordance with the teaching of 
the Eastern Church, are going to be redeemed by becoming trans¬ 
figured. Cosmic redemption by the “Cosmic Christ” (to use Calloway’s 
phrase) is the hope of Eastern Christianity. The redemption of man 
will not occur at the eschaton , the end of time, without an accompa¬ 
nying redemption of nature. 


"Ibid., 1:16. 
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This attitude towards nature has reflected itself in three im¬ 
portant areas in the thought and life of the Eastern Orthodox Church: 
“natural theology”, sacramentalism and asceticism. It is beyond the 
scope of this essay to deal with the claims made for natural theology 
which would lead us into an unnecessary expansion in the sphere of 
philosophy, especially ontology. But one thing that is clear in this 
regard is that nature became the mediator of the knowledge of God. 
When St. Francis of Assisi talked familiarly with streams, birds and 
flowers, and perceived in the humblest of natural objects the face of 
God, he was echoing the Christians’—especially the Eastern Christi¬ 
ans’—attitude towards nature. The Greek fathers were extremely 
fascinated by nature and its beauty. Christians did not necessarily 
ignore this world in favor of the next, as Mr. Ice and others seem 
to think. 32 In fact the fathers fought against varieties of influential 
heresies (Docetism, Gnosticism, Carpocratianism, Manichaeism, etc.) 
which denigrated matter and had a pessimistic view of the world 
and thus built escapist systems of “spirituality” which are both dualistic 
and disincarnate at the same time. On the contrary, the Christians 
taught that the world is beautiful and interesting, that its structure 
reflects the Divine mind, and that it has a definite plan and function 
in the spiritual life of man. To Clement of Alexandria, for instance, 
contemplation of nature (c|>uoiKf) Bacopia), was the initial step for 
the soul to attain the knowledge of God. In their mystical and sa¬ 
cramental approach many other fathers could “pass in a moment 
from the material to the spiritual in worship, and back again to the 
material in rich appreciation and enjoyment.” 33 However, we must 
remember that the fathers were interested in natural phenomena not 
as scientists, but as bishops and leaders of the church. Many of their 
observations were made for edification or theological purposes. Thus, 
although they had great admiration for nature, in their defence against 
pantheism they required that nature reveal God, and yet seemed to 
emphasize their detachment or aloofness from nature. Thus Christi¬ 
anity developed a polar tension with the world: appreciation and 
admiration on the one hand, aloofness and detachment on the other. 
A balance was struck when love of nature issued forth from its 
renunciation as if in obedience to a dictum which might be phrased: 

32 Op. cit. f p. 205. E. R. Dodds believes that the early Christian centuries 
witnessed a “progressive devaluation of the cosmos ... and the corresponding 
devaluation of human experience”. Pagans and Christians in an Age of An¬ 
xiety , Cambridge, 1965, p. 37. 

33 D. S. Wallace-Hadrill, The Greek Patristic View of Nature t Man¬ 
chester University Press, Manchester, 1968, p. 128. 
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“do not possess it in order to love it”. Detachment is a prelude to 
enchantment. 

A more intense approach to nature by the Eastern Church is seen 
in its sacramental life. Many Eastern Orthodox teachers and the¬ 
ologians since the seventeenth century have tended to number the 
sacraments administered by the Church. One can see this in many 
catechism books even today, where the number of sacraments is 
fixed at seven. Such numbering was due to Western influence and does 
not represent the teachings of the East. To place a number limitation 
on the sacraments is to misrepresent the teaching of the Church and 
to misunderstand the nature of sacraments by viewing them from a 
very narrow perspective. Since sacraments function in every instance 
in which God’s grace to man or to any other part of creation is 
mediated through matter, if one could number these instances, there 
obviously would be many more than simply seven. Indeed the whole 
of creation was given given to man as a sacrament, mediating the 
life of God to man, according to the teachings of the Greek church. 
Moreover, God mediated his life to man through the Incarnation in 
Jesus Christ. Thus the sacraments are understood “less as isolated 
acts through which a ‘particular’ grace is bestowed upon individuals 
. . . and more as the aspects of a unique mystery ... in which God 
shares divine life with humanity”. 34 Nicholas Cabasilas, one of the 
great Orthodox theologians of the fourteenth century who wrote a 
definitive work on the sacraments, said that through the sacraments 
“life in Christ is present to the saints, those who live and work in 
accordance with it, not only in the world to come but also in that 
which is here and now.” 35 For the chief end of the sacraments is the 
reception of the life of Christ by the believer. The supreme purpose 
of the Eucharist, for instance (which is the chief act of the Sunday 
liturgy), is union between the believer and Christ, for it is taken 
realistically and not symbolically. Man’s true life lies not in himself 
but in the life of God, not apart from matter, but in and through it. 
The attitude of the Eastern Church to nature, as it is illustrated by 
the sacraments, is not to compartmentalize or to isolate matter and 
spirit. Rather, Eastern Christians view reality wholistically. Accord¬ 
ingly, ‘spiritual’ activity is not antithetical to material. Not only are 
there many material things used in their corporate prayers—icons 
of saints, candles and oil lamps, incense, bread, wine, oil, water—but 
also they bring their prayers to many material and natural objects. 

34 John Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology , Fordham University Press, New 
York, 1974, p. 191. 

35 Nicholas Cabasilas, The Life In Christ , St. Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 
New York. (E. T. by Carmino J. de Catanzaro), p. 48. 
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For instance, corporate prayers followed by celebrations are held 
on the occasion of the laying of the foundations of houses as well as 
at their completion, at times of drought, or on the occasion of any 
natural disaster, when trees or fields are planted, or at the time of 
harvest. Two good illustrations of this practice are seen in the cele¬ 
bration of the feast of the Transfiguration and Theophany. 

When the church celebrates the feast of the Transfiguration of 
Christ, it celebrates also the blessings of the fruits of the earth. In 
the same service in which they sing of the glories of the Transfigu¬ 
ration, the parishioners bring grapes and all pray to the Lord to bless 
the new fruit of the vine, which He has been pleased to bring to full 
ripeness through temperate seasons, showers of rain, and calm 
weather. “May we who partake thereof be filled with joy”, they sing. 
At the end of the service the priest distributes the ‘blessed’ grapes, 
together with the blessed bread ( antidoron ) for people to eat. After 
all, was not the mystery of life and knowledge to be found through 
the fruits of the earth in the Genesis account of the Fall? We see in 
that account, moreover, that man was a vegetarian before his Fall. 
It might be of significance to mention that the celebration of the 
blessings of the fruits of the earth occurs during the fast of the Dor- 
mition of the Theotokos. During this fast, abstinence from meats and 
animal products is required by the Church, thus reminding man of 
the original state of creation and renewing his hope for the redemption 
of the whole of creation. 

Theophany, ‘manifestation of God’, generally known in the West 
as Epiphany, celebrates Christ’s baptism in Jordan, not, as it is in 
the West, the adoration of the Magi. The baptism of Christ in the 
Jordan is the manifestation of God—the three Persons of the Trinity— 
to the world. This disclosure occured through physical means, as the 
troparion of the feast declares: 

“When Thou, O Lord, wast baptized in the Jordan, 

The Worship of the Trinity was made manifest, 

For the voice of the Father bore witness unto Thee, 

Calling Thee the beloved Son, 

And the Spirit in the form of a dove 

Confirmed His word as sure and steadfast.” * 9 

Moreover, there is a distinctive ceremony held in connection with 
this feast, the Great Biassing of the Waters. Generally this is per¬ 
formed twice, in church, on January 5, and in the open air beside 

38 The Festal Menaion (A Service Book of the Orthodox Church), Faber 
and Faber, London, 1969. (E. T. by Mother Mary and K. Ware), p. 359. 
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a spring, a river, or at the sea shore on January 6. The culminating 
point of this ceremony occurs when the officiant plunges the Cross 
three times into the water, thereby signifying that this act of the 
blessing of the water is an extension of Christ’s original act of blessing 
which occured at His immersion in the Jordan. 

Along with ‘manifestation’ or ‘revelation’ two other significant 
themes are expressed in these celebrations: that of ‘illumination’ or 
‘enlightenment’, and that of ‘regeneration’ or ‘re-creation’. In fact, 
the feast of Theophany is also known as the ‘Feast of Lights’, for 
it is considered that by His coming Christ brought illumination to 
mankind, as a canticle of the Mattins of the Forefast of the Theo¬ 
phany expresses it: 

“Christ our salvation has appeared, granting enlighten¬ 
ment.” 37 

The ‘regeneration’ and the ‘renewal’ of nature is also celebrated in 
these services as declared in the song “Today the nature of the 
waters is sanctified”, which applies as well to the whole of creation. 38 
‘Renewal’ was brought to man by Christ in anticipation of the 
believers’ baptismal regeneration. Thus all individual baptisms are 
sharings in the single baptism of Christ, for the “grace of Jordan” 
is extended throughout all baptismal waters. Accordingly, the “feast 
of Theophany has thus a cosmic aspect. The fall of the angelic 
orders, and after it the fall of man, involved the whole universe. All 
God’s creation was thereby warped and disfigured .. . Christ came 
on earth to redeem not only man, but—through man—the entire ma¬ 
terial creation.” 39 

Immediately after the service of the Blessing of the Waters, the 
parishioners are sprinkled by the blessed water and are encouraged 
to drink from it. Then the priests visit every home to sprinkle it with 
the same water. Such practices have often been attacked by Western¬ 
ers as superstitions or remnants of decayed paganism. But to the 
Eastern Christians, these activities proceed from the fundamental 
conviction that on account of Christ’s Incarnation, Baptism and 
Transfiguration the whole material world became potentially holy, 
luminous and spirit-bearing. In fact, in such practices, we see how 
Eastern Christendom’s attitude to paganism was two sided. On the 
one hand Eastern Christians rejected the multiplicity and hierarchy 
of gods in favor of the One God, the Creator and Redeemer of the 

37 Ibid., p. 308. 

38 Ibid., p.316. 

39 Ibid., introduction, p. 58. 
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one world. Yet, at the same time they acknowledge that they have 
adopted some pagan practices after “purifying” them. Ancient forms 
of worship are further justified in the belief that the Incarnate Son 
of God has been present throughout man’s history as the Logos, 
who was in the beginning with God. The entire Eastern attitude to 
culture has been exemplified by the writings of Justin Martyr and 
of the Alexandrian school—especially Clement and Origen and their 
disciples. They affirm that since all truth proceeds from God through 
the Word, and that since there are truths found outside of the specific 
Revelation which God gave to the Hebrews, it follows that one 
should accept and adopt those truths, no matter how elemental or 
fragmentary they are, wherever they may be found. Only in Christi¬ 
anity these truths are now integrated into a unified whole of practice 
and doctrine without breaking down into syncretism. This process 
is, to the Eastern Christians, part of the cosmic redemption which 
is at work in this world. This redemption applies not only to ideas, 
or practices but also to the humblest of God’s creatures. For the 
redeeming and transfiguring grace of God “extends to all things, how¬ 
ever outwardly despicable.” 40 

In face of this view which the Eastern Christians have of them¬ 
selves in relation to their environment, it is difficult to see how the 
basic thesis of Toynbee and Ice—that monotheism is responsible for 
our ecological crisis—could be supported. As I have already indicated, 
the causes of the problem are deeper and more complex than these 
writers assume. If we maintain, as we must, that the crisis is caused 
by the particular direction which man gave to his self-orientation, and 
that this self-orientation proceeded from man’s rejection of any 
sovereignty over himself, be it the sovereignty of God or of nature, 
then we can see that the three monotheistic religions not only iden¬ 
tified man’s basic problem but also attempted to solve it. There is 
one area, however, in which the followers of the three monotheistic 
religions have not always effectively put belief into practice. They 
are intellectually convinced of the unity of God and of the unity of 
the world. But this latter concept—that of the one world—has not 
penetrated beneath the surface thinking of the majority, who only 
pay lip-service to it. Some who take it more seriously think that this 
concept applies primarily to the human sphere. But it is still hard 
for man to think of and to treat the physical world as truly one world. 
I do not mean that conceptualizations of a unity of the world of 
some sort or other do not exist. There are various sciences that con¬ 
ceive of such unity. There is an ecology which conceives its own 


40 Ibid., introduction, p. 59. 
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discipline as one of the biological sciences, but which mainly focuses 
on statistical studies of animal populations or on food chains. There 
are also social ecologies, health ecologies, and so on. There is that 
universal ecology with which we are all concerned which deals with 
the balance of nature, inasmuch as nature includes man. But it has 
just begun to dawn on modern man, with the work of thinkers like 
Teilhard de Chardin, that the world is truly and in every sense a unit. 
We need to be reminded of the views of some of the early Christian 
theologians on this very question. I am thinking here particularly 
of the words of that great theologian of Alexandria, Origen, who said. 

“As a body is an organism made up of many members, 
and it is held together by one soul, so, in my opinion, the 
whole world is a kind of huge immense living creature 
which, is united by one soul, namely the power and reason 
of God.” 41 

However, we should remember that, to Origen and to the Eastern 
Christians, it is merely a first step to recognize that the whole world 
is a sort of “living creature”. They would say that such a recognition 
is insufficient unless the “soul”, that is the “power and reason of 
God” which animates this “animal” is also recognized. For without 
such a recognition man can still see the unity of the world in mecha¬ 
nistic or merely physical terms that have no purpose or meaning. And 
it is, to the Eastern Christian, when the world is secularized, i.e., 
looked upon as having no ultimate meaning or destiny, that the world 
is de-divinized and desacralized. It is only then that the world is 
looked at as a heap of dead matter. 

It is also important to note that the process of secularization 
began in the Western world long before the appearance of Christi¬ 
anity. It began, in fact, with the Greek philosophers, if not earlier. 
I am thinking particularly here of Epicurus and his school. He taught 
that atoms are the basic stuff of which the world is made. He had 
accepted the atomic theory of Democritus which states that the atoms 
are continuously falling in space at a constant speed, but added to it 
the idea of the swerve so as to allow for the possibility of their 
coalescence. Accordingly, to him the world came into being by 
accident and will disintegrate and return to its component atoms by 
accident only to coalesce once more, again by accident, to form a 
new world, and so on ad infinitum. It is philosophies in this tradition 
which portray the world as a mass of material which is not sacred 


41 Origen, De Principiis II, i. 3. 
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in any sense of the term. When such views are taken to extremes, and 
when man considers himself in such extreme secularistic terms, 
without recognizing any sovereignty, man feels free to despoil his 
environment. It is then that he begins to manipulate nature, arbitrar¬ 
ily, for his own ends. In such a situation will man not only by his 
direct action bring a crisis in natural ecology, but also by his indirect 
action aggravate the crisis further. By indirect action which affects 
nature adversely I mean that man as a social animal has not paid 
serious attention to the social or human ecology in such a way as 
to produce a human ecology that could harmonize with his environ¬ 
ment. Instead man has been thoughtless and sometimes capricious 
in this regard. That is why in the building of cities and urban civili¬ 
zation man became arbitrary and often dependent on secondary fac¬ 
tors which have often been injurious to social as well as to natural 
ecology. For instance, the immense urban belts require the develop¬ 
ment of highly industrialized agricultural systems. In addition to the 
mechanization of life, what we find here is the triumph of urban 
civilization over the rural—a struggle that goes back to biblical and 
pre-biblical times, only to be finalized in our modern times by the 
triumph of the “city of man”. The simplified environment, which the 
modern city represents, with its synthetic and inorganic components 
triumphs over the natural and the organic. Thus man is turned into 
a destructive parasite. 

Let me bring my essay to a close by giving another good example 
which illustrates the love, reverence and humility as well as the 
hope which the Eastern Christians have in respect to nature. I am 
referring here to their teachings on and practice of fasting. The Church 
advises its adherents to observe a certain cycle of fasts during the 
liturgical year, the chief of which are Advent, which lasts forty days, 
and Lent, which lasts fortyeight days. In addition to other periods 
which are shorter, the Eastern Church prescribes that Wednesday and 
Friday of every week (with few exceptions) be kept as fasts. In other 
words, the total number of fast days during the year comprises over 
half the year, about two hundred days. The manner of fasting is 
abstinence from meats, fish and all animal products, such as milk, 
eggs and their derivatives. In other words, the Eastern Christians are 
asked to become total vegetarians during these fast periods. Total 
fasts, during which no food is eaten, are also practiced for three 
days at a time—longer if desired. These occur usually at the beginning 
or the end of Lent. Now fasting no doubt is important as a religious 
and ethical discipline. 3y curbing the appetites one may recognize 
one’s place in nature and establish one’s relationship with man and 
God on humility and love, rather than on power, for fasting drains 
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one’s powers. Also, whatever one saves by abstaining from food 
one is to share with the poor and needy. (One can easily see how 
this might help alleviate famine in the world today.) But there is 
another aspect to fasting which has a bearing on our topic in Eastern 
theology. Man is thereby reminded that he was a vegetarian when he 
was placed in the garden of Eden and was given dominion over the 
world. (This is an aspect which those who speak of the injunction in 
Genesis do not mention.) So fasting reminds man of his sinfulness 
as he preys upon the animals for food. In its practice of fasting, 
the Eastern Christian, in effect, tells the world of nature, especially 
the animal world, that man will for a period voluntarily abstain 
from taking life or even living off animal products. For the latter are 
not meant for him, but for the animals’ offspring. Thus fasting be¬ 
comes a symbol of the future reconciliation of man and nature in 
a transfigured world, where the worst predator—man—shall live with 
the lamb and not hurt it! 

Tn conclusion, it seems to me that the views and attitudes of 
Eastern Christians not only do not contribute to the ecological crisis, 
but in fact even provide some positive and practical steps towards the 
solution of the problem. This is not to suggest that the solution is 
that simple, or that the Eastern Christians are consistently practicing 
their beliefs. In fact, many of them are caught in the web of secu¬ 
larism and the assention of man’s autonomy and grasp for power. 
The Christians of the East as well as of the West need to re-examine 
their present commitments and their life style accordingly if our world 
is to continue to be a viable place in which to live. 
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CONSULTATION ON ORTHODOX THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 


I. Introduction 

The Consultation on Orthodox Theological Education took place 
in Basel, Switzerland, July 4-7, 1978. The Consultation was sum¬ 
moned by the “Program on Theological Education” of the WCC. 
The agenda of the Consultation and the specifics of discussion were 
set by the PTE. The Orthodox were again confronted with the prob¬ 
lematics, dichotomies, questions and framework out of which they 
find it so difficult to give answers. In short, the Orthodox were asked 
to explain the tasks and methods of their theological education in 
reference to goals and presuppositions set by someone else, in this 
case the PTE of the WCC. My reaction to the Consultation never¬ 
theless remains fundamentally positive. 

II. PTE 

The Programme on Theological Education of the WCC was 
created in July 1977 by the Central Comm, of the WCC to take a 
fresh step forward in supporting churches to train leaders, to foster 
the ecumenical vision in theological education, to share experiences 
in theological education and to enable witness. These reasons for the 
Programme’s existence immediately demonstrate the effect that this 
agency had on the present Consultation. 

PTE succeeds the WCC’s Theological Education Fund, which 
had aided theological education in the so-called Third World for the 
past 20 years. Thirteen PTE members were present at the Consul¬ 
tation. Five PTE staff members were also present, headed by the 
Rev. Aharon Sapsezian, director of PTE. The head moderator of 
PTE, Dr. Thomas Campbell, is from the United Theological Seminary 
in New Brighton, Minnesota. He presided at the first and the last 
sessions of the Consultation. The names of two Orthodox appear on 
the PTE Commission roster. In addition to the PTE Commission and 
staff members, there were six other non-Orthodox present at the 
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Consultation. They were listed as observers, and four of them were 
Roman Catholics. 

III. Participation 

PTE staff director Sapsezian reported that 21 Orthodox The¬ 
ological Schools were invited to participate in the Consultation; 
19 responded and 17 are finally listed as participating. This response 
was interpreted as a sign of readiness on the part of the Orthodox for 
such a Consultation. (It should be noted here that the Armenian 
Church’s theological schools as well as the Indian are numbered 
among the Orthodox by the PTE.) The following countries were 
represented by their schools: Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, France, Greece 
(2), India, Lebanon (2—one Orthodox and one Armenian), Rou- 
mania (2), USA (2), USSR (4), and one from the Armenian Patri¬ 
archate of Jerusalem who actually come as a representative of the 
Armenian Seminary in Etchmiadzin, Soviet Armenia. Total parti¬ 
cipation at the Consultation in the sense of actual persons present 
was: 20 Orthodox and 26 non-Orthodox . The number included 
Orthodox theologians like Jan Anchimiuk (Warsaw) and John Zizi- 
oulas (Glasgow) who teach Orthodox theology in schools which are 
not directly controlled by the Orthodox Church. 

IV. Summary of the reports submitted by Orthodox 

Theological Schools 

Eleven Theological Schools submitted reports to the Consulta¬ 
tion on their curricula, life, goals and activities. These reports are 
very illuminating and deserve considerable attention. I will offer a 
summary of each, starting with the schools of the so-called “Oriental 
Orthodox”. 

1. The Armenian Seminaries — Archbishop Shahe Ajamian 

Three Armenian Seminaries train clergy for the Armenian Church 
throughout the world. The Seminary in Etchmiadzin has a modern 
history dating from its re-opening in 1945. It presently has 35 stu¬ 
dents through 6 grades, 3 high school and 3 college-level. Students 
may enroll at the age of 17, after 10th grade in the Soviet system. 

The Seminary in Jerusalem was founded in 1833 and presently 
has 70 students through an 8-year program. Students enroll at the 
age of 12-13. The Seminary is Bikfaya, Lebanon , was founded in 
1930 and has been heavily affected by the war situation in the Middle 
East. 52 students are now enrolled. Since its founding, this Seminary 
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has graduated 750 students. Another school, Holy Cross in Con¬ 
stantinople , is simply listed as being not too successful. 

According to this report, two major factors dominate all con¬ 
siderations about the Armenian Theological Schools. The first is the 
genocide of 1915, which decimated the ranks of the clergy and de¬ 
stroyed schools and churches. The resulting diaspora of Armenians 
has often forced them to go to local theological schools run by 
others. Until 1945, conditions were more difficult in Soviet Armenia 
as well. The second dominating factor is the national character of 
the Armenian Church. Nationalism is defined as “the unifying link 
between a land, a people, and a faith”. It is considered “dangerous 
only when a church, identifying itself with a culture or national 
heritage, pretends to impose on other churches, that culture and 
heritage”. The traditional enemies of this nationalism of the Armenian 
Church are reported to be the Persians and the Byzantine Emperors. 
Armenian Theological Schools include heavy doses of Armenian Lan¬ 
guage, music, literature and culture in their programs. The Church 
appears to be the principal bearer of the national traditions of the 
Armenian people, and the seminaries train priests to be national 
leaders in this sense. 

The WCC and other agencies assist in funding Armenian the¬ 
ological education. 

2. Seminary of the Indian Oriental Orthodox Church at Kottayam, 
Karala, India 

The Rev. T. J. Joshua reported that the Indian Orthodox Church 
used the Malpan House system of Seminary training until the arrival 
of missionaries from the West. This was the Christian adaptation of 
the local Hindu Gurukulam (teacher-house): a student lived in the 
same house with the teacher. The Seminary was established in Kot¬ 
tayam in 1815. It is associated with Serampore University and there¬ 
fore can award the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at the conclusion of 
the 4-year course of training. Subjects which have “special reference 
and emphasis in the life of the Orthodox Church” are added to the 
basic curriculum of Serampore University. Field work and three 
hours per day in the chapel are part of the demands made on the 
student. A “Sophia Center” is maintained for the training of laymen. 
Nothing is said in the report about staff, student body or funding. 

3. St. Sergius Institute in Paris 

We members of the Orthodox Church in America are well 
acquainted with and deeply indebted to the St. Sergius Institute in 
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Paris. The Institute was founded in 1926, with Metropolitan Eulo- 
gius being the person chiefly responsible for its establishment. 70% of 
its graduates have been ordained, and 12 bishops are included in 
their number. Publications of the faculty of the Institute are too 
numerous to mention. Since the end of the World War II, an increas¬ 
ing number of non-Russians have enrolled. The present student body 
of 35 includes only 7 Russians of French origin. 4 women also study 
at St. Sergius. The present course of study is 5 years in duration, 
with the first year being of a preparatory character. A 2-year pastoral 
course and evening courses, according to need, are also offered. An 
ecumenical “consciousness” is kept alive at St. Sergius as a result 
of major financial and moral support given by “churches and Christi¬ 
ans of other confessions”. 

St. Sergius has a new dormitory building on the campus. It re¬ 
presents a vast improvement over the past, when all facilities, class¬ 
rooms, dormitory, etc., were housed in the basement of the chapel. 
The chapel is in great need of repair. Being a school initially founded 
to train clergy for Russian emigre parishes, formed in Western Europe 
after the Revolution, St. Sergius Institute must make some difficult 
decisions in view of the contemporary situation. 

4. Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology—Brookline, Mass. 

Fr. Stanley Harakas, Dean of Holy Cross, wrote the report 
concerning the School’s life and activities and took an active part in 
all the deliberations of the Consultation. He was the author of one 
of the keynote papers: “Extending the Benefit of Theological Educa¬ 
tion Beyond the Ordained Ministry to the People of God”. He was 
also appointed to be a member of the committee which drafted a 
summarizing statement for the Consulattion. His voice, commanding 
significant respect, was heard frequently and at all the sessions. 

The report from Holy Cross states that the main purpose of the 
School’s existence (founded in 1937) is to train leadership for the 
“Orthodox Church in the Americas”. The “primary expression” of 
this purpose is the training of priests for the Greek Orthodox Arch¬ 
diocese of North and South America. The 7-year program includes 
four years at Hellenic College and three years at the School of The¬ 
ology. The curriculum totals 90 hours, with heavy emphasis on 
Scripture (18 hours). Eight of the 13 faculty members are teaching 
full-time at the School. 65 students are enrolled in the College pro¬ 
gram of pre-theological studies at Hellenic, and 72 students (among 
which are 5 women, 10 Melkites and 1 Roman Catholic) take part 
in the graduate, theological program. A substantial number of students 
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is from Greece. The detailed, 10-page Report stresses the growing 
emphasis on the Field Work Program as well as the necessity to train 
priests to be bi-lingual, because of the bi-lingual character of the 
Church in America. The Report also makes mention of the good 
relations which Holy Cross enjoys with St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 
Substantial financial support for the School of Theology comes from 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese. 

5. St, Vladimir's Seminary 

Father Alexander Schmemann submitted a 5-page Report about 
the history, life, program, aims and means of financial support for 
St. Vladimir’s. 

6. & 7. The Theological Schools at the Universities of Thessalonika 

and Athens 

The school of Thessalonika was established in 1939 and has 
been operating continuously since 1945. It is part of the University 
and is not under the direct supervision and responsibility of the Church 
of Greece. The school has four Departments and is divided into two 
Divisions. The Theological Division trains theologians and teachers 
for Greece’s schools (336 students are enrolled in this Division). The 
Pastoral Division trains priests (115 students are enrolled). The 
Pastoral Division differs from the Theological in that it offers in¬ 
creased course hours in special subjects such as Pastoral Theology 
and Psychology, Hagiology and the Sociology of Church life. The 
Theological School has 17 chairs with 17 professors, 8 assistant pro¬ 
fessors and 32 lecturers and fellows. The doctoral program is in¬ 
cluded. 

The features of the Theological Faculty at the University of 
Athens are basically the same as those of the Theological School at 
the University of Thessalonika. 18 areas of ordinary study are offered 
as well as 5 areas termed “Extraordinary-Independent”. Statistics 
of enrollment are not given. 

8. The Theological Faculty of Prague . 

The report states that the Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia 
was reborn after World War II. This Church is indebted to the Serbian 
Orthodox Church for previous help in the training of clergy. Since 
1950, the Church has had the services of the State-supported The¬ 
ological Faculty in Prague as well as a training college in Presov. 
Clergy of the Church are recalled every five years for examinations 
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at the Theological Faculty. The Government established and finances 
the Theological Faculty. This has a marked effect on the purposes of 
the Faculty’s existence, which are stated to be the training of clergy 
who will be “of value to the people spiritually” and who will have 
a “positive attitude toward socialist society”. The Faculty works in 
the Prague Christian Peace Conference and stimulates activity in 
this area in the parishes. Initially, the Faculty was unsuccessful in 
reforming the Uniates, who retained the Uniate outlook and practices. 
The Report points to the limited character of the Faculty’s capabili¬ 
ties at the present time and the practical stress of the program: wor¬ 
ship, pastoral work and preaching. Throughout the Report there is 
repeated mention of the Faculty’s aim to be alert to “present 
conditions”. No enrollment statistics are given. Dr. Andrej Mihalov 
is the Dean. 

9. The Belgrade Theological Faculty 

Dr. Dimitrije Kalezic reported on the Belgrade Theological 
Faculty. The Faculty dates its existence from a decision made in 
1905, but implemented only in 1920. There is a sense of indebted¬ 
ness to the Russian Church for the Faculty’s existence. A. P. Dobro- 
klonski, Professor from the St. Petersburg Academy, presided at 
the Faculty’s opening meeting. Many professors and valuable books 
for the library came to the Faculty from Russia in the 1920’s. Since 
the end of the Second World War, the WCC helps to fund the library, 
which now numbers 24,000 volumes. 

From 1945 to 1951, the Faculty was attached to Belgrade Uni¬ 
versity and was independent of the Church. Since 1951, the Church 
has taken over the duties of the Ministry of Education relative to the 
Theological Faculty. Thus, while maintaining a certain independence, 
the Faculty is now under the authority and protection of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church. 

The present course of study is 8 semesters in length, and since 
1970, only Orthodox students (of both sexes) may enroll. Matri¬ 
culation is granted only to those who have completed both the Gym¬ 
nasium and the Seminary. 70 full-time, resident students now study 
at the Theological Faculty. Another 100 study part-time, while ser¬ 
ving as priests or working in some other capacity. Students and fac¬ 
ulty members live together in the same building. 

The Report mentions that the Faculty has many problems, 
among which are finances and staffing. Since 1951, Belgrade is the 
Faculty of the Serbian Orthodox Church, but it has only one full-time 
professor, five lecturers, and six honorary (retired) professors who 
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occasionally lecture. Dr. Kalezic himself is a parish priest who travels 
a considerable distance to be at his lectures each week. Little mention 
is made of the spiritual life of the students, Chapel, liturgy, etc. 

10. The University Institutes of Theology in Bucharest and Sibiu 

The Reports of the Theological Institutes of the Romanian 
Orthodox Church are reflective of the life of a vibrant Church. It is 
mentioned that the Romanian Orthodox Church maintains three 
types of theological schools: Church Choir Schools, Theological Se¬ 
minaries and the University Institutes of Theology. No numbers are 
given for the first category, but all three types of schools are under the 
direct supervision of the Church. 

The fundamental purpose of the Theological Institutes is to 
train personnel for the Romanian Orthodox Church. A two-fold 
program includes Degree courses which last 4 years, and doctorate 
courses which cover 3 years. Candidates taking the entrance examina¬ 
tions for the Institutes come from the Romanian Orthodox Church’s 
6 Theological Seminaries. The Church awards scholarships to the 
better students. Presently, 1500 students study in the degree courses, 
and 32 in the doctoral program. It is reported that there is no shortage 
of students, and that ail the Church’s needs for clergy are met. Stu¬ 
dents are exchanged with other Orthodox, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic schools. Summer institutes train Orthodox clergy toward 
better missionary and pastoral work, serve as refresher courses and 
provide occasion for ecumenical gatherings. The staff at the The¬ 
ological Institutes numbers 50, and most of these are clergy. Publica¬ 
tions include course and text books for students, as well as 8 Church 
magazines. 

The Report states that the curriculum stresses a return to the 
patristic tradition, thereby “strengthening the relationship between 
theology and life”, and avoiding “the negative implications of agnosti¬ 
cism, theological rationalism and demythologizing”. The teaching is 
done in an atmosphere or spiritual harmony and common activity 
between teachers and students, with the aim being to raise up “men 
of example”. The Report devotes considerable attention to the spi¬ 
ritual life of the students, who have their own residences, chapel, and 
community life. Faculty members are father-confessors and living 
examples to the students. Students are also trained to be “good citi¬ 
zens”. They are guided in the “spirit of ecumenism”. They are ac¬ 
quainted with the “contributions of the Christian churches toward 
the realization of the ideals of the modern world”. 
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11. The schools in the USSR 

The four theological schools in the USSR did not submit Re¬ 
ports, but each sent a representative: Leningrad (Fr. Avgustin Niki¬ 
tin), Moscow (Fr. Mikhail Turchin), Odessa (Fr. Victor Petlyuchen- 
ko), and Mtskheti, Georgia (Fr. Gurii Shalanvberidze, the Rector). 
Their existence and aims relect the general conditions of Church life 
in the USSR. 

These priests are young people who know only the Soviet reality 
and see most things through its prism. As they look back on a youth 
spent in bread lines and on the harrassment which they and their 
parents endured at an earlier time, they state that “they never had 
it better”. The issue of human rights as debated in the West remains 
unclear to them, for they rejoice in the rights which they have: they 
can serve (work), make a living, eat, have an apartment; buy a car 
and clothing. They stress that the priest is to preach the Gospel and 
not mix in politics, the latter an activity for which Fr. D. Dudko was 
found guilty. 

In remarks made during the sessions of the Consultation, the 
churchmen from the USSR revealed their understanding concerning 
the relationship between the Church and the world. Experience has 
clarified many things for them. The Church is, using the words of 
John’s Gospel, the “Light shining in the darkness”. Since 1917, the 
Church has endured persecution, decimation of the clergy and hier¬ 
archy, loss of buildings and schools; humiliations of all sorts. The 
faithful are harrassed in every way, directly and indirectly. Yet, 
despite all this, “the darkness has not overcome it”. One needs only 
to open the doors of a Church, and it is filled with people. Every 
“working” church is filled for every service, and services are held 
nearly every day. Baptisms, weddings and funerals take place in 
massive numbers. Communion in the Holy Gifts by huge numbers 
of people is common. Thus, the Light continues to shine where the 
darkness is so evident, and the darkness has not overcome it. 

This inspiring, evangelical vision leads in practice to the limita¬ 
tion of the activity of the Church to cult (the only religious activity 
guaranteed by the Sovet Constitution and other laws). The Church 
can have little concern beyond the immediate performance of the 
services and sacraments. There is much rejoicing in the kind of 
survival which the Church has been able to achieve. There is a great 
interest in the technical details involved in performing services and 
sacraments for so many people at once. Theological education is 
strongly centered on teaching ritual. This education, including cor¬ 
respondence courses, is limited to the clergy or to those who without 
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doubt will be ordained (laws about the cult seem to operate here 
as well). Since so many bridges must be burned by those who enter 
the Seminary, it is almost unthinkable for them to return to “normal 
life” again. 

Again, the priests from the USSR obviously derive great spi¬ 
ritual strength from the survival of the Russian Orthodox Church 
under such difficult circumstances. They see a certain purification of 
the Church as the result of this struggle for survival. They refer fre¬ 
quently to the past sins of the Church in aligning herself with the 
Tsarist Government. This theme of purification is very powerful 
among the Eastern Europeans in general. 

One cannot help but to be impressed by the strength and sim¬ 
plicity of Church life in Russia. In the absence of printed material, 
the same fundamental, Biblical themes are repeated again and again 
in preaching and in talks before General Confession. (General 
Confession is practiced regularly due to the large number of penitents. 
Personal Confession, however, is never excluded, and while one 
priest serves the Divine Liturgy, another is available for Confession, 
while a third may be baptising or conducting funeral services. Max¬ 
imum use is made of the Church buildings, and many things are 
going on at the same time.) Talks before Confession may consist in 
going over the Ten Commandments or the Beatitudes, covering three 
or four statements each time, and returning again to the beginning 
after all the elements have been reviewed. It is supposedly becoming 
easier for the faithful to go to the services, with less harrassment at 
the job or other areas than earlier. 

Ecumenical activity is very important for the Russian Church¬ 
men. They are friendly; they do a lot of smiling and hand-shaking. 
They take pride in and give significant attention to the hosting of 
other representatives and delegations. In general, they are eager to 
have and to develop outside contact. 

V. Summary of the Schedule and Work of the Consultation 

The first session of the Consultation was devoted to a review 
of the above Reports made by the Rev. Aharon Sapsezian, director 
of PTE. One of his main observations was that there was a strong 
unity between the history of a school and the history of the Church 
which it served. St. Vladimir’s Seminary, however, represents a sign¬ 
ificant departure from this point. St. Vladimir’s was founded at a 
time of intense struggle for survival within the Church in America. 
At a time when clergy were in immediate need, St. Vladimir’s was 
established as a graduate school of theology, a path from which, de- 
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spite many pressures, it has never deviated. Other observations by 
the Rev. Sapsezian, also at times reflecting a similar lack of informa¬ 
tion or insight, were that: 1) Orthodox theological education must 
expand to include the whole People of God, 2) more attention must 
be given to the “liturgy after the liturgy” in the spiritual formation 
of Orthodox priests, 3) more attention must be given to ecumenism, 

4) Orthodox theological education is too oriented toward the past; 

5) women must be trained to do more than be choir directors. 

The other four sessions of the Consultation were devoted to the 
following: 

1) Paper by Jan Anchimiuk (Warsaw): “The Ministry of the Eucha¬ 
ristic Liturgy and the Ministry of the Liturgy after the Liturgy”; 

2) Paper by Fr . S . Harakas (Brookline, Mass.): “Extending the 
Benefit of Theological Education Beyond the Ordained Ministry 
to the People of God”; 

3) Paper by /. Zizioulas (Glasgow): “The Ecumenical Dimensions 
of Orthodox Theological Education”; 

4) Approval of the Draft of the concluding statement of the Consul¬ 
tation. 

A recurring misunderstanding, initiated by the agenda and topics 
set by PTE, is the separation of liturgy and life (the “liturgy after 
the liturgy”; the sociopolitical dimensions of the Eucharist). The 
Orthodox had to clarify repeatedly, for the others and among them¬ 
selves, the absence of separation between liturgy and life. The liturgy 
is the meaning behind all meanings. The meaning of the liturgy is 
not submitted to another reality, e.g., its usefulness to society; the 
liturgy is not merely inspired by another reality, e.g., mission. 
The liturgy is our life as it is new in Christ. It is the referring 
of everything to God the Father and the measure for everything. 
It is presence in this world, by the power of the Holy Spirit, of that 
Kingdom which is the consummation of everything in this world 
which is lovely, true and of good report. It is the witness in this world 
of that Kingdom. Doing the liturgy is mission , and not a mere in¬ 
spiration for it. It is the manifestation of our citizenship in a new 
society, the Kingdom of God, and not merely a pattern for working 
in the world. 

Professor Zizioulas’ paper provoked a debate among the Ortho¬ 
dox concerning “Eucharistic reductionism”. Professor Zizioulas 
stressed that for too long the Orthodox have been captivated by 
Western confessionalism and in the process have presented Ortho¬ 
doxy in a confessionalistic way. This confessionalism loses sight of 
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the fact that the fundamental, primitive Christian experience was the 
realization of the Church in the local, Eucharistic assembly. Some 
responded that Orthodoxy does include creeds and confessions. 
These must be present to clarify who may or may not participate in 
the Eucharistic assembly. The two positions are in fact complementary. 
St. Irenaeus said that our doctrine is the Eucharist and the Eucharist 
is our doctrine. The liturgy is the unique synthesis of all creeds and 
sources of the Faith, brought together with color, movement, gesture, 
processions, singing, incense, candles, vestments, etc., as those sym¬ 
bols which convey the inexhaustible reality of the Kingdom out of 
which they emerge and which they convey to us. 

This debate is tied in with yet another area of clear disagreement: 
ecumenism. The members of PTE urged that non-Orthodox students 
be accepted at Orthodox theological schools as members of the 
academic family “from all points of view”. If we understand Orthodox 
theological education as the elucidation of the which is manifested 
and experienced in the Eucharistic assembly, then, unless we intro¬ 
duce “intercommunion”, non-Orthodox cannot be members of the 
Orthodox seminary community in the full sense. Some of the PTE 
members felt that a special “Eucharistic hospitality” should be ex¬ 
tended in such cases. 

Given the present moral, social and religious chaos in the world, 
true ecumenism from the Orthodox demands not a changing or a 
diluting of the Orthodox position, but a holding fast to it, a being 
“as Orthodox as possible”, so that somewhere among men a stable, 
sane, consistent and authentic witness to catholic Christianity may 
exist and serve as a reference point. Onhodox faithfulness to Tradi¬ 
tion is not a captivity to the past, but a faithfulness to that which from 
the beginning was by all believed everywhere: the faith once and 
for all delivered to the saints. 

Criticisms which those involved in Orthodox theological educa¬ 
tion must hear and consider seriously are: 1) the discrepancy between 
Orthodox talk about untity and the actual situation in the Orthodox 
Church; 2) elucidation of our doctrines about cosmic transformation 
(Protestants have great difficulty understanding this) and human 
creativity; 3) and the question of church authority. These criticisms 
require a great deal of labor “within the household” of Orthodoxy 
as well as much better preparation and more unified response on these 
matters at gatherings such as the one at Basel. 

Finally, questions as to how Orthodox theological schools evalu¬ 
ate their students reveal the wide differences among the conditions and 
methods of the Orthodox Theological Schools themselves. These dif¬ 
ferences are readily observable in the earlier Reports. 
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VI. Impressions and concluding remarks 

The overwhelming impression coming from such a Consultation 
is the joy of being together with other Orthodox theological educators. 
One meets other Orthodox Churches “face to face,” learns about 
their schools and comes to have some idea of where one stands on 
the scene of universal Orthodoxy. Several natural divisions among 
the Orthodox manifested themselves: the Slav-speaking, the Greek- 
speaking, the unique Romanian presence, and the ethnic Church. 
The Orthodox from America are usually included in one of these 
groups. Division could be seen in the area of finances as well: those 
who depend on the WCC and other non-Orthodox sources for finan¬ 
cial support, those who are supported principally by the Church of 
which they are part, and the University faculty, which may or may 
not be supported by the Church. Two approaches to theological 
education are also evident: the school theology particularly present 
at the Greek theological faculties (in Greece), and the other, more 
closely associated with the actual life of the Church (liturgy and 
sacraments). Dr. Vischer, of the WCCs Faith and Order, himself 
urged that the Orthodox appraise their theological education in the 
light of Orthodox Tradition and that they cease the importation of 
Western methodology. It was evident that a much greater interaction 
between Orthodox theological schools is needed. This conclusion, 
with some suggested methods of implementation, was included in 
the final statement of the Consultation. Much more must be known 
about daily life and spiritual formation in the Orthodox schools. One 
Orthodox delegate bemoaned the fact that on the one hand the Ortho¬ 
dox proclaim the centrality of the Eucharist in the life of the Church, 
and on the other hand there are so few communicants at Orthodox 
parishes and theological institutions. He was amazed that the prin¬ 
ciple of Eucharistic participation, “always everyone and always to¬ 
gether” was to a large degree applied at St. Vladimir’s. 

The varying degrees of state control under which most Orthodox 
theological institutions operate was also evident, in what was said 
and not said; in what was written and not written. Also, education 
of the laity in many places is unknown or impossible. 

It is my opinion that great contributions can be made by 
St. Vladimir’s Seminary to Orthodox theological education through¬ 
out the world. These contributions are not only on a scholarly 
level, i.e., through the excellence of the faculty, library and publi¬ 
cations. They are not only the result of the freedom of activity which 
St. Vladimir’s enjoys. Primarily, they are the result of the actual work 
and experience of the school. Through a certain positive tension. 
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St. Vladimir’s Seminary has assisted the Orthodox Church in America 
in effecting a liturgical and Eucharistic renewal, a gradual overcoming 
of the division between clergy and laity, a spreading of theological 
education to all members of the Church; a penetration of the life and 
teachings of the Church into the everyday activity of the faithful in 
society. Moreover, the multinational character of the student body 
of St. Vladimir’s Seminary and the large number of converts to Ortho¬ 
doxy bear living witness to the real possibility for Orthodox unity 
in America as well as to the modest yet growing achievements of 
Orthodox mission. These are only beginnings, but the point is: 
a beginning has been made. 

—Paul Lazor 


II 

FAITH AND ORDER MEETING IN BANGALORE 

The Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of 
Churches met this August in Bangalore, India for fifteen days. The 
commission is the division of the WCC which deals with issues of 
church doctrine and order, with the express intention of working for 
the unity of all Christians in the one Church of Christ, however that 
unity is envisaged by the participating members. The commission is 
made up of persons from virtually all member churches of the WCC, 
Reformed and Orthodox, and also includes representatives of the 
Roman Catholic Church as official members. If it was once the case 
that the Faith and Order Commission was comprised of theologians 
and spokemen for official church positions, it is certainly no longer so. 
The commission today is rather made up of people in various func¬ 
tions in their respective ecclesiastical bodies (pastors, professors, 
bureaucrats, ecumenists. . .) with a number of persons participating 
more as representatives of their age group, sex or churchly office 
than as professional theologians or spokemen for official church po¬ 
licies and doctrines. The work of the commission suffers because 
of this, in the opinion of several of its members (including myself), 
to an inestimable degree. 

There were fifteen Orthodox present in Bangalore as commission 
members, with several other members of the Orthodox Church par¬ 
ticipating in the meetings in other capacities. The moderator of the 
commission is an Orthodox theologian from Athens, Dr. Nikos Nis- 
siotis. There were also participants in the Bangalore meeting from 
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the non-Chalcedonian Eastern churches who are usually numbered 
among the Orthodox by commission leaders and members. In most 
cases the representatives in the commission from these churches 
defend and support positions wholly compatible with Eastern Ortho¬ 
dox views. 

Whatever differences exist among the Orthodox because of 
cultural, political and ecclesiastical divergencies; differences in the 
assessment of practical issues and the application of church teachings 
and discipline in specific instances, it remains a happy fact that in 
theological and liturgical matters, especially in relation to the non- 
Orthodox, the Orthodox have shown themselves willing and able to 
express a common mind. This was certainly so in Bangalore. Par¬ 
ticipants in the commissin’s work from Orthodox churches in Turkey, 
Greece, Romania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, the USSR, 
Western Europe and the USA (of which I was the sole participant) 
understood themselves as spokemen for the Orthodox Church, res¬ 
ponsible for Orthodox faith and practice. I do not think that any other 
group from the same “confessional family” in the commission today, 
including the Roman Catholics, can claim such unanimity not only 
in faith and order, but in the sense of responsibility of being repre¬ 
sentatives of churches with official positions. 

The work of the meeting in Bangalore consisted of two parts. 
The first was the task of completing a common statement of Christian 
hope in the contemporary world, a work begun seven years ago at 
the commission’s meeting in Louvain. Although it seemed that the 
Bangalore meeting would not accomplish this task right up to the final 
hours of the meeting, the task was accomplished to the agreement 
of virtually all members of the commission. The statement on hope, 
intended as a response to the apostolic injunction “to make a de¬ 
fense to any one who calls you to account for the hope that is in 
you” (1 Peter 3:15) is a nine page document which deals with the 
hopes which all Christians hold in common, as well as the particular 
hopes of Christians in the various parts of the world. In receiving the 
final draft of the statement at the closing session of the meeting, 
Father Vitaly Borovoi of the Russian Orthodox Church called the 
work an “act of the Holy Spirit”, to which virtually all members of 
the commission agreed in sustained applause. (The complete text 
follows .) 

The second task of the Bangalore meeting, which was really too 
lengthy and too ambitious in its schedule, was to further the commis¬ 
sion’s work over the years on the problem of Christian unity and the 
unity of all Christians in one church. This work was done primarily 
by an analysis of the concept of “conciliar fellowship” accepted at 
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earlier WCC gatherings as an adequate working definition of what 
the Church of Christ is and ought to be, e.g. the statement adopted 
at a Faith and Order conference in Salamanca and quoted with ap¬ 
proval at the Nairobi Assembly of the WCC in 1976: 

The one Church is to be envisioned as a conciliar fellow¬ 
ship of local churches which are themselves truly united. 

In this conciliar fellowship, each local church possesses, 
in communion with the others, the fulness of catholicity, 
witnesses to the same apostolic faith, and therefore recog¬ 
nizes the others as belonging to the same Church of Christ 
and guided by the same Spirit. As the New Delhi Assembly 
pointed out, they are bound together because they have 
received the same baptism and share in the same eucharist; 
they recognize each other’s members and ministries. They 
are one in their common committment to confess the Gospel 
of Christ by proclamation and service to the world. To this 
end, each church aims at maintaining sustained and sus¬ 
taining relationships with her sister churches, expressed in 
conciliar gatherings whenever required for the fulfillment 
of their common calling. (GROWING TOGETHER INTO 
UNITY: Texts of the Faith and Order Commission on Con¬ 
ciliar Fellowship, C. S. Song, Editor, Geneva, 1978, p. 2) 

In addition to the discussions on the meaning of “conciliar 
fellowship with reference to earlier WCC discussions on this issue, 
the Bangalore meeting also attempted to work out a first draft of a 
common confession of the apostolic faith in the contemporary world, 
a statement similar to the one about hope referred to above. It also 
attempted to further discussion on the consensus statement, One 
Baptism, One Eucharist and a Mutually Recognized Ministry pro¬ 
duced at WCC meetings beginning with the Faith and Order meeting 
in Accra, Ghana in 1974 and shared with the Fifth Assembly in 
Nairobi in 1976. This “consensus statement”, it should be noted, is 
not at all a statement indicating final agreement among divided 
Christians on the three basic sacraments of church faith and order; 
the statement is rather a declaration of what can now be agreed upon 
by those who participate in WCC work, indicating clearly what yet 
remains disputed and unclear. The WCC staff has asked its member 
churches and their theologians, officially and unofficially, to comment 
on the consensus statement and to send their responses to the Faith 
and Order office in Geneva. It is important that the Orthodox in all 
countries take up this challenge of response and comment im¬ 
mediately. 
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The work on church unity did not progress much in Bangalore. 
Most of the time and energy of the meeting was taken up with the 
statement on hope. It was decided, however, that the future work 
of the commission should be almost exclusively dedicated to Christian 
unity themes in the most direct and concrete way; particularly the 
work on a common confession of the apostolic faith in our time, and 
the work on baptism, eucharist and ministry. Central in these dis¬ 
cussions and debates will be at least two critically important issues 
which will have to be confronted squarely. The first is the issue of 
the meaning and authority of scriptures, councils and creeds for 
Christians today, including the past liturgical tradition of the Christian 
churches, not (as has already been discussed many times in the WCC 
and elsewhere) in an abstract sense, but as they apply specifically 
today primarily in churches in the so-called “third world” countries 
which claim freedom and independence from what they consider to 
be alien cultures and traditions which are not their own, but which 
they consider to have been forced upon them by others in an im¬ 
perialistic and exploitative manner. In Bangalore, for example, there 
were people who not only refused to consider themselves obliged in 
their confession of faith to make reference to the Nicene creed, but 
who even considered references to certain scriptural passages on 
particular issues as being “forced” upon them by someone else’s 
choice and manner of interpretation, as “importations” of someone 
else’s history and tradition. In Bangalore as well the commission 
members witnessed examples of “indigenization” in the liturgy, in 
this case Indian, which some would certainly question as being con¬ 
sistent with Christian faith and practice. 

The second issue to be faced in regard to Christian unity themes 
is that of the place and function of women in church life, especially 
in regard to the ordained ministry. It is extremely important for 
the Orthodox to articulate and defend its position on this issue, and 
to do so immediately, not only as individual theologians and groups, 
but to do so as the Church herself. This is a burning issue and it 
cannot be bypassed as irrelevant to the Orthodox. The WCC, parti¬ 
cularly its Department on the Community of Women and Men in the 
Church, is, once again, asking all Christians to deal with this issue 
clearly and forthrightly. We Orthodox must feel obliged to do so, if 
only because the great majority of people who consider themselves 
to be genuine Christians wholly in line with biblical truth, not ex¬ 
cluding Roman Catholics, consider us to be wrong in our thinking and 
action. It is our duty before God and before our brothers and sisters 
to explain why we think and act as we do. 

It must be mentioned here as well that the same thing applies 
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to the issue of eucharistic sharing between Christians of separated 
churches; a practice which the Bangalore meeting demonstrated as 
being wholly acceptable and desirable to the majority, once again 
not excluding Roman Catholics. There was a mass at the Roman 
Catholic Liturgical Centre in Bangalore at which virtually all of the 
Protestants received communion at the invitation of the celebrating 
priest. Following the liturgy I interviewed the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Bangalore who told me that such an act was “forbidden” and that 
he would not have allowed it. I also interviewed a commission member 
from the Vatican’s Secretariat for Christian Unity who called what 
happened “impossible.” We Orthodox are virtually alone in our 
faith and discipline in regard to the meaning and purpose of the 
eucharist in the Church’s being and life. We must, therefore, explain 
our position, again and again if necessary, to those who are at least 
interested in knowing why we think and act as we do. 

One final comment about Faith and Order work must be made. 
This is the point about its method of operation: the production of 
“consensus statements” on various issues. While I agree that it can 
be fruitful for Christians of separated church bodies to try to say 
what they can together on any given theme, there is in this practice 
not only the danger but the undeniable fact that words are employed 
in ways which allow for various interpretations by those who read 
them. I know that this is so because I have been involved in the pro¬ 
cess, and my conscience is not at peace about it. At Faith and Order 
meetings, as elsewhere, I am sure, in ecumenical activity, documents 
are produced which the authors know full well do not have the same 
meaning for everyone, including themselves. They write them in 
ways that they and their fellow churchmen can “live with” and 
“defend” with the awareness that others are also “living with” and 
“defending” them differently. This is, it seems to me, exactly the 
opposite of what ought to be done, and in fact was done in the past 
when Christians found themselves in disagreement and dispute. What 
should be sought is not agreement in words but agreement in meaning. 
Different words and expressions should be permitted, even welcomed 
and blessed, as long as everyone has the same understanding and the 
clear agreement about how different words are being used. The 
method of “agreeing in words” with a variety of interpretations makes 
even such a positive and acceptable statement as the Common Ac¬ 
count of Hope of questionable significance since one is led to wonder 
if even such a statement as “Christ is risen” means the same thing 
to all who have written it and who read it. 

There are grave questions about the work of the WCC and its 
Faith and Order Commission, as about the ecumenical enterprise in 
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general. We Orthodox are in it and will be in it in the foreseeable 
future. We must, therefore, take our participation seriously. We must 
first of all agree among ourselves about the proper manner of our 
participation, and impliment this participation in the most effective 
manner. Men and women are gathered in the Name of our Lord, 
calling on His Name and speaking in behalf of what they believe to 
be His truth for all mankind. We can neither absent ourselves from 
involvement with these people, nor can we participate in an unworthy 
manner, half-heartedly, cynically or irresponsibly. We must, to use 
an expression of a friend, “stay on the cross” in our involvement, 
bearing witness and paying the price necessary to be faithful to that 
which we have received in the Church, with humility, courage and 
love. 

—Thomas Hopko 


DOCUMENT 

A COMMON ACCOUNT OF HOPE 
(Bangalore 1978) 


I. THANKSGIVING 

Blessed be God! The Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit. Christ is 
our hope: the power of love stronger than the world. He lived on the earth: 
God’s Yes for the world’s salvation. He was crucified and is risen: the first 
fruit of the new humanity. 

He is present in his church; He is present in those who suffer; 

— He is with us. 

He will appear again in glory: our judgment and our hope, 

— Unveiling this Yes of salvation. 

We have this gift from the living God. 

— His Spirit poured into our hearts. 

Let us give thanks with rejoicing! 

II. VOICES OF HOPE 

In many places all over the world people are participating in this '‘yes’'. 
Even among the cries of despair we hear voices of hope. 

A latin American song: 

Since He came into the world and into history; 
broke down silence and suffering; 
filled the world with His glory; 
was the light in the coldness of our night; 
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was born in a dark manger; 
in His life sowed love and light; 
broke hardened hearts 
but lifted up dejected souls; 

So today we have hope; 

today we persevere in our struggle; 
today we face our future with confidence, 
in this land which is ours. 

Everywhere songs of hope and longing are being sung. We have been 
able to listen to many of them in the accounts of hope which we have stu¬ 
died—a bewildering variety: from those who hunger for bread, justice and 
peace; those who long for freedom from religious or political persecution; 
those who hope for deliverance from infirmities of body and mind; those 
seeking a new community of women and men; those who search for cultural 
authenticity; those who hope for a responsible use of science and technology; 
those who evangelize and work for the spread of the Gospel; those who labour 
for the visible unity of the churches. We have even become aware of intima¬ 
tions of hope from those who are silenced. In their silence itself is a word 
for those who can hear it* 

III. HOPES ENCOUNTER HOPES 

We have been listening to these voices because we ourselves are called 
to give an account of our hope (I Pet. 3:15). We are a group of 160 Christians 
gathered in India from many churches in every continent as the Faith and 
Order Commission of the World Council of Churches. Our mandate from the 
churches is to further the cause of visible church unity. Central to that task 
is the growth of an ability among the churches to bear common witness to 
their faith. 

As a preliminary step the Commission has been working since 1971 to 
formulate a common account of hope. Today We want to speak of our common 
future to Church members everywhere and to any others who may be willing 
to listen. The problems have been formidable: confessional and cultural 
diversity, sharply divided political and social situations, the threat to rele¬ 
vance in a rapidly changing world, the need to draw upon new voices which 
have been marginal to the discussion of theology thus far. Yet, the common 
attempt itself has become a source of hope. We have discovered afresh the 
force of the Gospel to inspire common witness. We have been drawn together; 
and new ways of communication have been established among those who hope. 

The common account is based on the encounter among various accounts 
of hope. This encounter has proved significant. It has helped us distinguish 
between one level where specific things are hoped for—for example, to have 
enough to eat—and another level where the question emerges, “Why do you 
hope at all for what you cannot see?” (cf. Rom. 8:25). 

The encounter has been humbling because of the provocation to become 
more self-critical. It is necessary to distinguish hopes from desires or wishes. 
Some of our expectations are little more than unexamined desires and wishes, 
or expressions of fears and anxieties. And these often contradict one another. 
A desire for an expanding economy in one country can cause poverty in 
another. A necessary struggle for power in one country may appear to con- 
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tradict the responsible use of power in another. Some even say: “One’s hopes 
become another’s despair”. 

But we refuse to believe that the hopes of humankind are ultimately 
contradictory: God-given hopes are many-faceted and complementary. But 
human hearts are sinful, and their desires can be false. They need to be judged 
and purified. Christ is the judge of human hopes. He weighs our desires. 

The encounter of human hopes is also encouraging to us, for in it we 
become aware of the power and direction of the Holy Spirit. Through that 
Spirit the hopes of others speak to us, often unintentionally, sometimes un¬ 
expectedly. The encounter of hopes points to a wider communion of hope with 
each other and with God’s Spirit. Beyond that it can point to a wider com¬ 
munion between those who believe in Christ and those who do not. “One’s 
hope becomes another’s hope!” 

IV. OUR HOPE IN GOD 

The Church is a fellowship of those who hope in God, and therefore a 
real encounter among our hopes is possible. 

We are not the first to express such faith and hope. Many have gone 
before us. A cloud of witness surrounds us who gave their testimony even at 
the cost of their lives. The faithful witness of the human hope in God is 
Jesus Christ, And every time we celebrate the remembrance of Him, we 
receive grace and power to give our testimony. 

Jesus Christ is our hope. In his life he was completely obedient to God 
the Father. He identified himself with those who were despised by society. 
He preached a message of God’s coming kingdom which sustains us with its 
vision of a tomorrow that cannot be denied. He was arrested, tortured and 
killed. In His cross and resurrection God dethroned the forces of sin, guilt, 
death and evil. God reconciled the world to himself. God defended his image 
in all—children, women and men—and opened to them a new dignity as the 
children of God. That is why we hope that everything which threatens human 
dignity, including death itself, will ultimately be destroyed: ultimately, for in 
this world those threatening forces, though overcome, are not yet destroyed; 
our present hope is anchored in God’s actions in history and in the eternal 
life of the age to come. But we know that we are accepted by God as forgiven 
sinners and therefore we are certain that we can here and now be co-workers 
with God in pointing to his rule. In Christ as in a mirror we see the will of 
God. Christ will come as the revelation of truth and righteousness. The ulti¬ 
mate judgment of the world is his, our assurance that the murderer will never 
ultimately triumph over the victim. This ultimate hope in the lordship of 
Christ and the coming kingdom of God cannot be divorced from, or identified 
with, our historical hopes for freedom, justice, equality and peace. Our 
struggles for human well-being are judged and transfigured in a life with God 
marked by the free gifts of forgiveness, new life and salvation. In anticipation 
we dare to hope that human longings and struggles are justified and that their 
ultimate outcome is in God’s hands. 

In giving his Son not to condemn the world but that the world might 
be saved through him (John 3:17), God the Father affirmed the world as his 
creation and manifested his faithfulness to it. We too will be faithful to the 
world. He loved the work of his hands and called it good. Therefore we hope 
for a society, which does not violate the goodness of nature. In trust that he 
has willed the creative powers of the human creature as well, we have hope 
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that human reason can be used responsibly in shaping the future. The Creator 
is righteous; his law and his justice will restore the right of those who are 
oppressed. Therefore we have hope in our striving for justice and human rights. 
This world is full of suffering and injustice, but as God’s world it is the place 
of our obedience in the confidence that he will not let it fall out of his hand, 
When, following Christ, we fight against evil, we do so not only in the hope 
for more human happiness; we do it also in the hope that oppressors will 
repent and be oppressors no longer, and that all will turn to God in faith 
and together receive the blessing that He wills for them. 

The living God becomes accessible to us by the Holy Spirit who confirms 
God’s presence in our lives and makes us members of Christ’s body, the 
Church. By the Holy Spirit we have hope that already our lives can show 
signs of the new creation. By the Spirit, God gives us his power and guidance. 
The Spirit sets us free from the powers of darkness, stirs up our spirits, rekind¬ 
les our energies, gives us visions and dreams, presses us to work for real 
communion, overcoming the barriers which sin has erected. Through the 
Holy Spirit, God’s love is poured into our hearts. There can be no real hope 
without love. Acting in hope is possible for all: for those who can work openly 
and visibly, and also for those whose love and action are expressed in 
suffering and prayer. Since God’s promises concern the whole of humanity, 
we hope and pray that the Spirit will empower us to proclaim the good news 
of salvation and to strive for its realization in life. That is the one mission 
of the individual and of the Church as such. 

V. THE CHURCH: A COMMUNION OF HOPE 

“The Lord is risen!” He is present and powerful in the midst of his people, 
making them members of one another and of his Body, the Church. He is the 
Master; they are the disciples. He is the vine; they are the branches. To those 
who put their faith in him, he gives a communion of hope, and he sends them 
as a sign of hope for all humanity. 

They share his own divine life, the communion of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, one God whose own being is mirrored in all creaturely love. 
In the Christian community of faith, sharing in the confession of the apostles, 
gathered around God’s word and partaking of the sacraments, we are given 
the power to share with each other. We can rejoice with those who rejoice 
and weep with those who weep. We can bear one another’s burdens. It is in 
this communion that we also learn to share one another’s hopes. This en¬ 
counter of hope in itself has been made by God to be a sign in every situation 
and place: Christ our hope, the power of love! 

Because this is the spiritual reality of the Church, we are ashamed of 
how we in our churches actually look. The communion of hope is so obscured 
that it is almost unrecognizable. The common witness is wounded by divisions. 
Too often and too transparently, our churches reflect the sins of society, and 
are found on the side of the privileged and the powerful. Women are often 
denied their rightful places of leadership in church life. Members and ministers 
do not fully recognize each other. More scandalous still, our churches do not 
yet worship God together around the Common Table. Many of our contempo¬ 
raries think it a travesty to call this people a sign of hope. Hope for the renewal 
and unity of our churches is often our most difficult spiritual task. 

Nevertheless, we do hope for the Church of Christ to become more mani¬ 
fest in our churches. We hope for the recovery and fruitfulness of their mis- 
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sion. The communion, though obscured, is not lost; it is grounded not in its 
members, but in God. The Word has been given to it and the Word endures. 
The Spirit which has been at work throughout the ages is present in our 
times to re-establish a credible communion. Built on such foundations, this 
community will become a community of repentance! 

Of this power among the churches we are witnesses. We do have hope for 
this communion. And we believe that this communion, incomplete as it is, 
can become a sign of hope for others. Communion in Christ provides the 
possibility of encounter across the human barriers. It re-establishes relations 
in mutual respect without sacrificing convictions. It can be a testing ground 
for the witness which each church bears. Without being pressed into con¬ 
formity, churches can become accountable to each other. It is also a source 
of hope because as they live by God’s forgiveness, they can extend forgiveness 
to other churches as well, and find in the witness and commitment of others 
an enrichment of their own. Finally, communion in Christ is a source of hope 
when it anticipates the reign of God and does not acquiesce in things as 
they are. 

So the Church thanks God for a foretaste, here and now, of what it 
hopes for. Long since, it has anticipated its hope in its prayer: Your Kingdom 
come. Your will be done, on earth as in heaven. Give us our daily bread. 
Forgive us our sins. Deliver us from evil. 

VI. SHARED HOPES IN THE FACE OF THE COMMON FUTURE 

“Christ is risen!” What does it mean to have common hope in a world 
where we face common threats? There are common Christian commitments; 
concerted action is possible, although the emphases are different in different 
parts of the world. 

Our common hope is threatened by increasing and already excessive 
concentrations of power with their threats of exploitation and poverty. They 
are responsible for the ever-widening gap between rich and poor, not only 
between nations but within individual nations. Political exploitation and 
dependency, hunger and malnutrition are the price paid by the poor for the 
superabundance of goods and power enjoyed by the rich. Concentration of 
power also leads to the preservation of the existing and the formation of new 
class distinctions. Nevertheless, we share a common hope; for we believe 
that God has taken sides in this struggle (Ps. 103:6). 

Our common future is dominated by our increasing capacity to shape 
the physical world . Science and technology have bettered the human lot. 
Wisely used, they can help to feed the hungry, heal the sick, develop commu¬ 
nication, strengthen community. The refusal to use these powers responsibly 
on the part of all people everywhere, and especially the ability of the affluent 
to appropriate these benefits for themselves, threatens us with environmental 
collapse, biological catastrophes and nuclear destruction. Nevertheless, we 
hope in the continual action of the Creator Spirit who will not abandon his 
creatures and who can prompt us to act responsibly as stewards of creation. 

The most alarming concentration of power in our time is the seemingly 
uncontrollable growth of armaments. The present arsenal of nuclear warheads 
held by the superpowers numbers well above 10,000—more than a milion 
times the annihilating power which devastated Hiroshima .Even the so-called 
Third World has increased its commitment to armament from eight billion 
dollars in 1957 to forty billion in 1977. It is important not to overstate our 
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hopes, but God’s Spirit opens doors beyond human expectations. Evil is not 
necessary. The Spirit can plant the leaven of peace in unexpected surroundings, 
and create hope that it is possible to establish justice without recurring to war. 

There are pressures and forces everywhere which threaten to disinte¬ 
grate the human community. Races, classes, sexes, even religions are set against 
each other. In all places inherited patterns of society are dissolving and 
weakening the sense of belonging which community provides. At the same 
time new forms of community are emerging which in their newness can also 
create anxieties. Nevertheless, the Spirit works with a surprising freedom, 
preserving that which sustains life and bringing to birth something genuinely 
new. Therefore, we can have courage to experiment with new forms of as¬ 
sociation, new structures and institutions, new forms of human relationships. 

Our common hope is threatened by assaults on human dignity . Statistics 
for programmes, stereotypes for discrimination, slaves, victims, or simply the 
forgotten—human persons and human possibilities are everywhere threatened 
today. Individual human rights are violated by arbitrary arrest and “disap¬ 
pearances”. We are appalled at the growing numbers of “prisoners of con¬ 
science” and at the increasingly systematic use of torture as an ordinary 
method of exercising power. But social human rights are likewise violated 
by denial of food, housing, jobs, education and health care, compounded by 
racism and sexism. There is no part of the world where some of these vio¬ 
lations are not present. Those who dehumanize others thereby dehumanize 
themselves. Nevertheless, we have hope because God affirms the dignity of 
“the very least”. 

Commitment to the common future and life itself are eroded by meaning¬ 
lessness and absurdity. In situation of affluence, this may result from “playing 
by the rules of the game” in a success-oriented culture. In situations of rapid 
cultural or social change, it may arise in the confusion of being called to fill 
previously undefined roles. In situations of exploitation, dependency and 
“marginalization” it may be imposed by the sense of impotence and frustration 
which comes from the inability to act for oneself or one’s class. Nevertheless, 
we share a common hope, for the Son of God himself withstood the threat 
of meaninglessness and absurdity. God’s healing word will come with dif¬ 
ferent accents: to the affluent it is the challenge to renounce false gods: to 
the dispossessed it comes as a challenge and empowerment to take up the 
struggle. To all it promises that life makes sense. 

The problems seem overwhelming. The cry for realism is deep in each 
one of us, and it expresses a kind of ultimate question about Christian hope. 
But we believe that each rightful action counts because God blesses it. With 
the five loaves and two fishes which the young man brought to him, Jesus 
fed the multitude. Hope lives with special power in small actions. 

Above all, we dare to hope in the face of death , the ultimate threat to our 
aspirations and actions. As sinners under the judgment of God we are bound 
to die. Therefore death is the “last enemy” of our hopes. It penetrates life 
with paralyzing power, especially where it takes away people before they 
have had a chance to live. Yet hope in Christ focuses precisely on this enemy. 
The triumph of God’s grace is the resurrection—Christ’s victory over death 
and sin with all their allies. The Apostle says: “If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most miserable” (I Cor. 15:19). We rejoice that 
his crucial “if* is answered unequivocally* not only in this life. It is this 
“not only” that gives life its hopeful horizon. Fate is broken. There is a to¬ 
morrow for us today—and in the day of our death. 
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The Christian hope is a resistance movement against fatalism. 

VII. HOPE AS THE INVITATION TO RISK 

“Christ is risen!” But the risen one is the Crucified. This means that our 
life in hope is not a guarantee of safety, but an invitation to risk. To live in 
hope is never to have reached our goal, but always to be on a risk-laden 
journey. 

To live in hope is to risk struggle. We are denied the privilege of being 
“neither hot nor cold”, of adopting a pseudo-neutrality that covertly supports 
those in power. To struggle is to take sides openly, saying “yes” to some at 
the cost of saying “no” to others. If patient endurance is all that is possible, 
that too can be a form of protest. We can afford to fail, since God can use 
our failures in the fulfilment of his purposes. Hope embraces the risk of 
struggle. 

To live in hope is to risk the use of power. Some have too much power 
to be trusted; most have too little to be effective. It is not right that a few 
should impose their decisions on the many. We must seek identification with 
the powerless and help them escape a life of dependency on others. But we 
must also minister to those in power, asking them to listen to “the wretched 
of the earth”, to use power justly and share it with those who stand outside. 
Hope embraces the risk of the responsible use of power. 

To live in hope is to risk affirming the new and re-affirming the old. 
To affirm the new is to acknowledge that Christ goes before us; to re-affirm 
the old is to acknowledge that he did not come to destroy but to fulfill, for 
he is the same yesterday, today and forever. Hope sends us on untried ways 
and calls us to discover the new whether it is represented by the challenge of 
new cultural contexts, the call for new life-styles or previously unheeded cries 
for liberation. When we lock ourselves to the past we may become deaf to 
the groanings and pleadings of the Spirit. Yet, the Spirit will always re-affirm 
the truth of Christ. Therefore, hope embraces the risk both of new departures 
and of faithfulness to the past against the temptation of passing fashions. 

To live in hope is to risk self-criticism as the channel of renewal. Within 
culture and within the Church, renewal comes through challenge to what is 
established, so that it can be revitalized or cast aside. But renewal in the 
true sense of the word is not within our power. It arises as we are judged by 
God and driven to repent and bear fruits worthy of repentance. This can 
also include, however, a certain light-heartedness, a willingness not to take 
ourselves too seriously. Only those who can smile at themselves can be ulti¬ 
mately serious about other selves. Hope embraces the risk of self-criticism as 
the way to renewal. 

To live in hope is to risk dialogue . Genuine encounter with others can 

challenge us to vacate positions of special privilege and render ourselves 
vulnerable. To enter dialogue with people of other faiths and ideologies is 
to risk having one’s own faith shaken and to discover that there are other ways 
to state the truth than we have yet learned ourselves. The dialogue with Jews 
holds special promise and difficulties; promise of enrichment, because with 
no other people are our common roots so deep; difficulties, because the the¬ 
ological and political questions which arise threaten to divide us from one 
another as well as from them. Because in dialogue we can receive a fuller 
understanding of our own faith and a deeper understanding of our neighbour, 
hope is not afraid of dialogue. 
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To live in hope is to risk cooperation with those from whom we differ. 
When we join with others in immediate human tasks we risk being used and 
absorbed. But when we find those who, not acknowledging the name of 
Christ, are serving humanity, we can side with them, both for the sake of 
all God’s children and, if occasion permits, to give account of our own hope. 
Hope is willing to risk cooperation with those who are different. 

To live in hope is to risk new forms of community between women 
and men. This calls for a grace and understanding that can take past structures, 
stereotypes and resentments and transmute them into new forms of living to¬ 
gether, both inside and outside the Church. We are challenged to discover 
on the basis of scripture and tradition contemporary ways to express mutuality 
and equality, and especially to understand anew what it means to be created 
in the image of God. 

To live in hope is to risk scorn. To most of our contemporaries our hope 
appears vain; it is at best irrelevant, at worst malevolent. To live in hope is 
nevertheless to continue to witness to the saving power of Jesus Christ, whether 
we are ignored or attacked. Because to spread the Gospel is not only our 
mission but also our privilege and joy, we can run the risk of ridicule. 

To live in hope is to risk death for the sake of that hope. No Christian 
may decide that someone else should be a martyr. But each of us confronts 
the likelihood that faithful witness can be costly witness. The Christian hope 
is not that death can be avoided, but that death can be overcome. Those who 
truly live in hope have come to terms with death and can risk dying with 
Christ. For some that is rhetoric; for others it is the bedrock assurance from 
which they face each new day. To live in hope is to embrace the risk of death 
for the sake of that hope. 

“The saying is sure 

if we have died with him, we shall also live with him; 
if we suffer, we shall also reign with him; 
if we deny him, he also will deny us; 
if we are faithless, he remains faithful — 
for he cannot deny himself.” 

(IITim. 2:11-13) 
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Nomikos M. Vaporis, Father Kosmas the Apostle of the Poor: The Life of 
St . Kosmas Aitolos Together with an English Translation of His Teaching 
and Letters. Illustrated by Vasilia Laskaris. The Archbishop Iakovos 
Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources No. 4. Brookline, Massa¬ 
chusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1977. Pgs. xiii and 164. Paperback. 

Inspired by Dr. Constantine Cavarnos’s St. Cosmas Aitolos (Belmont, 
Massachusetts, 1971), Father N. M. Vaporis, Professor of History and Dean 
of Hellenic College as well as Editor of The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, was inspired to prepare an English translation of a man known among 
Orthodox Christians as “Equal to the Apostles.” Even though Kosmas’s 
writings have been published in toto in Greek, no complete, definitive critical 
edition of his work has yet appeared and so all translations, including this 
quite readable one, must be considered tentative. Professor Vaporis has used 
the Greek text printed in Markos A. Gkiolas’s study Kosmas Aitolos and His 
Time (Athens, 1972), who relies on the Greek of Sophronios Papakyriakos’s 
Kosmas Aitolos Holy Martyr and Equal of the Apostles: Teachings , Letters 
and Martrydom (Athens, 1953) and of Augustinos N. Kantiotes’s Kosmas 
Aitolos: Teachings, Life and Divine Service (3rd ed., Athens, 1966). Father 
Vaporis has ably translated most of Kosmas, leaving out only some 122 one 
or two-line “Prophecies and Sayings” and certain uncharitable passages critical 
of the Jews. 

In addition to an informative preface and helpful introduction, the book 
embrances twelve chapters that include the hieromonk’s First through Eighth 
Teachings, Parables and Stories, Fragments from the Teaching, Letters, and 
Prophecies and Sayings, plus an index of names. 

Needless to say, this is not the kind of book one reads casually but one 
which needs serious study and thought by the meditative Christian whom the 
anchorite priest (1714-1779) challenges to respond positively to the call to 
Christian love, of which he himself was a positive example, and to translate 
that “love into effective and meaningful assistance to those in need” (p. 9). 
The Church proclaimed his sainthood on 20 April 1961, but for almost two 
hundred years prior to that Father Kosmas had been one of the most popular 
saints among Greek and Albanian Christians because of his extraordinary 
Christian service, who through “the austerity of his character, evangelical 
simplicity of his words and the power of his arguments brought about such 
a transformation of life that families that were enemies were seen living 
together as brothers, having exchanged the kiss of peace and asking of each 
other forgiveness...” (Kostes Loverdos, cited by Father Vaporis, p. 2). Be¬ 
cause Father Kosmas was able to transform human lives positively through 
Christian love, he commanded the attention and respect of generations of 
Orthodox Christians and has much to say to contemporary humanity. 

—John E. Rexine 
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The Way of the Ascetics. By Tito Colliander. Translated by Katharine Ferre. 

Edited by R. M. French with an Introduction by St. Nectarios Press. 

Medina, Washington: St. Nectarios Press, 1977. Hardcover, $3.50 plus 

$.50 postage. Pgs. 124. 

This magnificent little book that measures approximately 3^4" X SVz" 
contains a work that was originally translated from the Swedish Asketernas 
Vdg and first published in 1952 by Soderstrom and Company, Helsingfors, 
Finland. The St. Nectarios edition is reprinted with permission of Harper and 
Row and reproduced from the English translation first published in England 
in 1960. The author, an Orthodox Christian of Finnish origin, was a frequent 
visitor to the monastery of Valaam from which he drew inspiration for the 
practice of his Orthodox piety. His little book, which is based on the Holy 
Fathers of the Orthodox Church (freely rendered extracts and interpretations), 
is divided into twenty-six inspirational chapters that deal with all kinds of 
human matters that are subject to spiritual guidance from self-denial, individual 
sin, humility, and fasting to cultivating the garden of the heart and the Jesus 
prayer. 

The author urges the believer to act positively because “Faith comes 
not through pondering but through action. Not words and speculation but 
experience teaches us what God is” (p. 15). The highest aspiration is the 
spiritual and through prayer man can encounter God. According to St. Basil 
the Great, prayer consists of adoration, thanksgiving, confession of sin, and 
petition for sin. Tito Colliander emphasizes that the individual should “not 
be concerned with or pray for any private matters, but seek ... first the King¬ 
dom of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto 
you (Matthew 6:33)” (p. 80). 

This valuable little book really culminates in the Jesus Prayer and in 
advice on how to use it: “The Jesus Prayer is an activity, a practical work 
and a means by which you enable yourself to receive and use the power called 
God’s grace—constantly present, however hidden, within the baptized person— 
in order that it may bear fruit. Prayer fructifies this power in our soul; it has 
no other purpose” (p. 109). Through prayer Colliander believes the individual 
can attain clarity of vision, rightness of action, inner calm, the ability to deal 
with grief, the achievement of love, gratitude, and humility, and, most pro¬ 
minently, peace. 

There is much spiritual reward that can be gained from The Way of the 
Ascetics that also contains an alphabetical list of the Fathers and Authors 
mentioned in it, a note on the Philokalia, and a brief index. This is a book 
that every Orthodox Christian should keep constantly at his or her side. 

—John E. Rexine 


Constantine K. Papoulidis, Hoi Rosoi Onomatolatrai tou Hagiou Orous 
(The Russian Worshippers of the Divine Name of the Holy Mount). 
Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 1977. Pgs. 222 and 9 plates. 
Paperback. 

Constantine Papoulidis reexamines what has chronologically been described 
as the last theological discussion or dispute on Mount Athos that may be of 
interest to church, Slavic, and Balkan historians and presents for consideration 
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material that has hitherto not been available to scholars on the so-called 
Imyaslavtsy (or Imyabozhniki or Onomatolatrai in Greek—“Worshippers of the 
Divine Name”). This was the appellation given to the Russian monks of 
Mount Athos in 1912-1913 who insisted that the invocation of the name of 
God had divine power in itself. The monk provoked theological discussion 
and disagreement among the Holy Community of Athos, the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, and the Church of Russia, and left a theological 
problem that, according to Papoulidis, citing Father Georges Florovsky, re¬ 
mains unsolved to this day. 

Papoulidis's book is a handy compendium of the history and theology of 
this unusual but limited theological movement on Mount Athos that saw itself 
as a kind of renewal of the Hesychast Theology of Palamism. Papoulidis 
divides the first section of his book into three periods: (1) the dispute on 
Mount Athos itself, 1912-1913; (2) the transfer of the dispute to Russia, 
where, from 1914-1918 it involved the Russian Church and the Russian govern¬ 
ment; and (3) the transfer of the dispute from Russia to the theological 
circles of the Russian diaspora in Western Europe after the Revolution. 

The second section entitled “Unpublished Documents” contains twenty-two 
excerpts from the minutes of the Holy Community of Mount Athos relating 
to the Onomatolatric dispute and are published here for the first time. 

The third section consists of the reprinting of the rare work of the monk 
Antony Bulatovich called The Glory of God is Jesus , originally printed in 
Thessaloniki in 1913. 

The author of this book convincingly demonstrates that the movement 
under study was distinctly Russian in origin, development, and structure, going 
back to the Caucasus of Russia and to the monk Hilarion, who in 1907 
published a book on prayer with the title On the Caucasus Mountains , in which 
he taught that the continuous recitation of the name of God saves man because 
God is inherent in His name. Later Antony Bulatovich of the Skete of 
St. Andrew was to teach that in the name of God subsists the presence of this 
same God. When the disturbance caused by this new theological problem 
could not be resolved and was referred to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, by the 
Abbott Misael of Panteleimon Monastery, Patriarch Joachim III in a letter 
dated 12 September 1912 forbade the study of the book On the Caucasus 
Mountains of Hilarion and admonished the Russian monks to refrain from 
disputes. When in 1913 the Holy Community requested the intervention of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, the Patriarch asked the Theological Faculty of 
Halki Seminary to review On the Caucasus Mountains and Apologia. As a 
result, the Halki Faculty condemned both works. 

On July 9th and 17th, 1913 the Russian navy dispatched two ships to 
Mount Athos that used Russian naval personnel forcibly to transfer 883 monks 
to Russia where Antony Bulatovich not only refused to retract and repent 
but gained the support of various Russian theologians and intellectuals, even 
to the point of making the question of the Imyaslavtsy an agenda item for the 
Pan-Russian Synod whose work, begun in 1917, was interrupted by the Russian 
Revolution. The question had political overtones as well since the democratic 
elements tended to support the Imyaslavtsy. In Russia their chief supporter 
was the distinguished Russian priest, theologian, philosopher and professor 
of theology at the Moscow Academy, Paul Alexandrovich Florensky. With 
the transfer of the whole problem to the West, such figures as Georges Flo¬ 
rovsky, S. S. Verhovsky, Sergius Bulgakov, and Leon Zander took up discus¬ 
sion of the matter with considerably differing views. 
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Constantine Papoulidis has rendered scholars a valuable service by bring¬ 
ing together in a single volume the history and problems relating to the 
Russian Imyaslavtsy and he has considerably added to the value of his study 
by the generous publication of the relevant documents together with an ex¬ 
tensive bibliography in Greek, Russian, French, German, and English. Cer¬ 
tainly this book will become the basis for all further contemporary study and 
research on the topic. 

—John E. Rexine 
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